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Review of ew Wooks, 


Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of 
the Polar Sea in the years 1819, 20, 
21, and 22. By JoHN FRANKLIN, 
Captain R, N. F. R.S, and Command- 
er of the Expedition. Wizth an Ap- 

endix on various Subjects relating to 

Science and Natural History. Illus- 
trated by numerous Plates and Maps. 
Published by Authority of the Right 
Honourable the Earl Bathurst. 4to. 
pp. 768. London, 1823, 


Tothe honour of the British government 
it has never, not even during its most 
eventful political struggles or financial 
difficulties, ceased to endeavour an ex- 
tension of the boundaries of science by 
exploratory expeditions in every part-of 
the world, where discoveries still re- 
mained to be made, and, to the honour 
of British courage and enterprize, indivi- 
duals, possessing the necessary quali- 
fications, have always been found ready 
to undertake any duty, however ardu- 
ous, that might redound to the honour 
or interests of their country. A voy- 
age round the world was once consider- 
ed as a fearful enterprize, but, thanks 
to the progress of nayigation and the 
confidence it has inspired, our seamen 
would think no more of setting out to 
circumnavigate the globe, than of en- 
gaging in a Coasting voyage to New- 
castle, But the Polar Seas, those 
frightful regions of floating ice, which 
neither skill nor courage could combat, 
long remained unexplored. Two Bri- 
tish expeditions have, however, pene- 
trated them, and our brave countryman, 
Captain Parry, (whom God preserve) 
with his gallant crew, after having tra- 
versed those seas, and stood the shock 
of icebergs, and the rigours of an arctic 
winter, has again essayed the discovery 
of a North West Passage. 

With a view to facilitate this disco- 
very, and to leave no means untried of 
solving the great geographical problem, 
his majesty’s government determined on 
sending an expedition from the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay, by land, to explore 
the Northern Coast ‘of America, from 
the mouth of the Copper Mine Kiver to 








the eastward. To this arduous duty 
Capt. Franklin was appointed, on the 
recommendation of the Lords-of the 
Admiralty, who at the same time nomi- 
nated Dr. Richardson, and Midship- 
men Hood and Back, to join him in 
the expedition. The instructions to 


Capt. Franklin were :— 

‘That the main object of the expedition 
was that of determining the latitudes and 
longitudes of the northern coast of North 
America, and the trending of that coast 
from the mouth of the Copper-Mine River 
to the eastern extremity of that continent ; 
that it was left for me to determine, accord- 
ing to circumstances, whether it might be 
most advisable to proceed, at once, directly 
to the northward till I arrived at the sea- 
coast, and proceed westerly towards the 
Copper-Mine River ; or advance, in the first 
instance, by the usual route to the mouth 
of the Copper-Mine River, and from thence 
easterly till I should arrive at the eastern 
extremity of that continent; that in the 
adoption of either of these. plans, [I was to 
be guided by the advice.and information 
which I should receive from the wintering 
servants of the Iludson’s Bay Company, 
who would be instructed by their employers 
to co-operate cordially in the prosecution of 
the objects of the expedition, and who would 
provide me with the necessary escort of In- 
dians to act as guides, interpreters, game- 
killers, &c.; and also with such articles of 
clothing, ammunition, snow-shoes, presents, 
&c., as should be deemed expedient for me 
to take. That as another principal object 
of the expedition was to amend the very de- 
fective geography of the northern part of 
North America, I was to be very careful to 
ascertain correctly the latitude and longi- 
tude of every remarkable spot upon our 
route, and of all the bays, harbours, rivers, 
headlands, &c., that might occur along the 
northern shore of North America. That, 
in proceeding along the coast, I should erect 
conspicuous marks at places where ships 
might enter, or to which a boat could be 
sent; and to deposit information as to the 
nature of the coast for the use of Lieutenant 
Parry. ‘That, in the journal of our route, I 
should register the temperature of the air, at 
least three times in every twenty-four hours ; 
together with the state of the wind and wea- 
ther, and any other meteorological pheno- 
menon. That I should not neglect any op- 
portunity of observing and noting down the 
dip and variation of the magnetic needle, 
and the intensity of the magnetic force; and 
should take particular notice whether any, 











and what kind or degree of, influence the 
Aurora Borealis might appear to exert on 
the magnetic needle; and to notice whether 
that phenomenon was attended with any 
noise ; and to make any other observations 
that might be likely to tend to the further 
development of its cause, and the laws by 
which it is governed. 

‘Mr. Back and Mr. Hood were to assist 
me in all the observations above mentioned, 
and to make drawings of the land, of the na- 
tives, and of the various objects of natural 
history; and particularly of such as Dr. 
Richardson, who, to his professional duties, 
was to add that of naturalist, might consider 
to be most curious and interesting. 

‘IT was instructed, on my arrival at, or 
near, the mouth of the Copper- Mine River, 
to make every inquiry as to the situation of 
the spot from whence native copper had 
been brought down by the Indians to the 
Hudson’s Bay euablichaenk and to visit 
and explore the place in question; in order 
that Dr. Richardson might he enabled to 
make such observations as might be useful 
ijn a commercial point of view, or interest. 
ing to the science of mineralogy.’ 


Such were the objects of the expedi- 
tion, and if they were not so fully ac- 
complished as could be wished, or as 
the perseverance and courage of the ad- 
venturers deserved, yet they have been 
productive of considerable advantages, 
as paving the way to further disco- 
veries. The difficulties and hardships 
encountered by our brave countrymen 
in this expedition, heart-rending as they 
are in the recital, seem to have had no 
other effect on them, than that of arm- 
ing them with patience and perseve- 
rance; and the account of their adven- 
tures, as detailed in Capt. Frankhin’s 
Narrative, independent of its value as a 
scientific work, renders it one of the 
most important and interesting volumes 
that has issued from the press, since Capt. 
Parry’s Journal, to which it forms so 
suitable a companion. Before, however, 
we enter more particularly into the de- 
tails of this Narrative, we shall quote 
Captain Franklin’s opinion as to the 
probable success of Captain Parry asd 
the discovery of a North West passage : 

‘ Our researches, as far as they have gone, 
seem to favour the epinion of those who 
contend for the practicability of a north- 


west passage. The general line of coast 
V—16. 
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probably runs east and west, nearly in the 
latitude assigned to Mackenzie's River, the 
Sound into which Kotzebue entered, and 
Repulse Bay; and very lutle doubt can, in 
my opinion, be entertained of the existence 
ot a continued sea, in or about that line of 
direction. The existence of whales too, on 
this part of the coast, evidenced by the 
whalebone we found in Esquimaux Cove, 
may be considered as an argument for an 
open sea; and a connexion with Hadson’s 
Bay is rendered more probable from the 
same kind of fish abounding on the coasts 
we visited, and on those to the north of 
Churchill River. [allude more particularly 
to the Capelin or Salmo Arcticus, which we 
found in large shoals in Bathurst's Inlet, and 
which not only abounds, as Augustus told 
us, in the bays in his country, but swarms 
in the Greenland firths. The portion of the 
sea over which we passed is navigable for 
vessels of any size; the ice we met, particu- 
larly after quitting Detention Harbour, 
would not have arrested a strong boat. The 
chain of islands atfords shelter from all hea- 
vy seas, and there are good harbours at 
convenient distances. I entertain, indeed, 
sanguine hopes that the skill and exertions 
of my friend Captain Parry will soon ren- 
der this question no longer problematical. 
{lis task is doubtless an oars one, and, 
if ultimately successful, m&y occupy two, 
and perhaps three seasons; but confiding as 
I do, from personal knowledge, in his perse- 
verance and talent for surmounting difficul- 
ties, the strength of his ships, and the abun- 
dance of provisions with which they are 
stored, I have very little apprehension of 
his safety. As I understand his object was 
to keep the coast of America close on 
board, he will find in the spring of the year, 
before the breaking up of the ice can per- 
mit him to pursue his voyage, herds of deer 
flocking in abundance to all parts of the 
coast, which may be procured without difh- 
culty; and, even later in the season, addi- 
tions to his stock of provision may be obtain- 
ed on many parts of the coast, should cir- 
cumstances give him leisure to send out 
hunting parties. With the trawl or seine 
nets also, he may almost every where get 
abundance of fish even without retarding his 
progress. Under these circumstances I do 
not conccive that he runs any hazard of 
wanting provisions, should his voyage be 
prolonged even beyond the latest period of 
time which is calculated upon. Drift tim- 
ber may be gathered at many places in con- 
siderable quantities, and there is a fair pros- 
pect of his opening a communication with 
the Esquiumaux, who come down to the 
coast to kill seals in the spring, previous to 
the ice breaking up; and from whom, if he 
succeeds in conciliating their good-will, he 
nay obtain provision, and much useful as- 
sistance, 

‘If he makes for Copper Mine River, as 
he probably will do, he will not find it in 
the longitude as laid down on the charts; 
but he will probably find what would be 
more interesting to him, a post, which we 
erected on the 26th August at the mouth of 
Hood's River, which is nearly, as will ap- 


pear hereafter, in that longitude, with a flag 
upon it, and a letter at the foot of it, which 
may convey to him some useful information. 
It is possible, however, that he might keep 
outside of the range of islands which skirt 
this part of the coast.’ 


Capt. Franklin and his party em- 
barked at Gravesend, on board the 
Prince of Wales, belonging to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, on the 23rd May, 
1819, and arrived at York Factory, 
Hudson’s Bay, on the 30th of’ August. 
Preparations were immediately made 


for the journey. A large boat was pre- 


pared, and every thing being ready, on 


the 9th of September they embarked. 
Nothing of importance occurred in the 
passage up Hayes’ Steel, Hill, Jack, 
Trout, and Lea rivers, &c. On the 23d 
of October they arrived at Cumberland 
House, the station of the North West 
Company, when the frost had set in so 
severely that it was found impracticable 
to advance further by water. While 
remaining at the house of Mr. Conolly, 
the resident partner of the North West 
Company, — 

‘An Indian, who had come to the house 
on the preceding evening to request some 
provision for his family, whom he represent- 
ed to be in a state of starvation, accompa- 
nied them. His party had been ‘suffering 
vreatly under the epidemic diseases of the 
hooping-cough and measles; and the hunt- 
ers were still in too debilitated a state to go 
out and provide them with meat. A sup- 
ply was given to him, and the men were di- 
rected to bring his father, an old and faith- 
ful hunter, to the house, that he might have 
the comforts of nourishment and warmth. 
He was brought accordingly, but these at- 
tentions were unavailing, as he died a few 
days afterwards. Two days before his 
death, I was surprised to observe him sit- 
ting for near three hours, in a piercingly 
sharp day, in the saw-pit, employed in ga- 
thering the dust, and throwing it by hand- 
fuls over his body, which was naked to the 
waist. As the man was in possession of his 
mental faculties, I conceived he was per- 
forming some devotional act preparatory to 
his departure, which he felt approaching; 
and, induced by the novelty of the incident, 
I went twice to observe him more closely ; 
but when he perceived that he was noticed, 
he immediately ceased his operation, hung 
down his head, and by his demeanour, inti- 
mated that he considered my appearance 
an intrusion. The residents at the fort 
could give me no information on the sub- 


ject, and [ could not learn that the Indians 


in general observe any particular ceremony 
on the approach of death.’ 


The party remained at Fort Cumber- 
land until the 19th of January; and Dr. 
Richardson gives an interesting account 
of their winter’s residence, and of the 
Cree Indians. The Cumberland house 





district comprehends upwards of 20,000 


—— 
| square miles, and is frequented by about 
one hundred and twenty hunters; the 


’ 


whole Indian population, including wo. 
men and children, does not exceed fiye 
hundred. A pretty anecdote of pa. 
ternal affection is related of one of those 
Indians, who was proceeding to the 
house of the English resident with 
child ill of the hooping cough :— 

‘One evening, early in the month of Jg. 
nuary, a poor [ndian entered the North. 
West Company’s House, carrying his only 
child in his arms, and foJlowed by his stary- 
ing wife. They had been hunting apart 
from the other bands, had been unsuccess- 
ful, and, whilst in want, were seized with 
the epidemical disease. An Indian is accus- 
tomed to starve, and it is not easy to elicit 
from him an account of his sufferings. This 
poor man’s story was very brief; as soon as 
the fever abated, he set out with his wife 
for Cumberland House, having been previ- 
ously reduced to feed on the bits of skin and 
offal, which remained about their encamp- 
ment. Even this miserable fare was ex- 
hausted, and they walked several days with- 
out eating, yet exerting themselves far be- 
yond their strength that they might save the 
life of the infant. It died almost within 
sight of the house. Mr. Connolly, who was 
then in charge of the post, received them 
with the utmost humanity, and istantly 
placed food befure them; but no language 
can describe the manner in which the mise- 
rable father dashed the morsel from his lips, 
and deplored the loss of his child.’ 

On the 18th of January, Capt. Frank- 
lin and his party set out from Cumber- 
land House for Carlton House :— 

‘The general dress of the winter traveller 
is a capot, having a hood to put up under 
the fur cap in windy weather, or in the 
woods, tu keep the snow from his neck ; 
leathern trowsers and Indian stockings, 
which are closed at the ankles, round the 
upper part of his mocassins, or Indian shoes, 
to prevent the snow from getting into them. 
Over these he wears a blanket, or leathern 
coat, which is secured by a belt round his 
waist, to which his fire-bag, knife, and hat- 
chet are suspended.’ 

Capt. Franklin gives an interesting 
account of the Stone Indians, and a 
buffalo pond :— . 

‘The greatest proportion of labour, in 
savage life, fallsto the women: we now saw 
them employed in dressing skins, and con- 
veying wood, water, and provision. As they 


' have often to fetch the meat from some dis- 


tance, they are assisted in this duty by their 
dogs, which are not harnessed in sledges, 
but carry their burthens jn a manner pecu- 
liarly adapted to this level country. Two 
long poles are fastened bya collar to the 
dog’s neck, their ends trail on the ground, 
and are kept at a proper distance by a hoop, 
which is lashed between them, immediately 
behind the dog’s tail; the hoop is covered 
with ret-work, upon which the load is 
placed. 
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shooting arrows at a mark,-and thus training 
to become bunters. The Stone Indians are 
su expert with the bow and arrow, that they 
can strike a very small object ata consider- 
able distance, and will shoot with sufficient 
force to pierce through the body of a buffa- 
lo when near. 

‘The buffalo-pound was a fenced circular 
space of about a hundred vards in dia- 
meter; the entrance was banked up with 
snow, to a sufficient height to prevent the 
retreat of the animals that may once have 
entered. For about a mile on each side of 
the road leading to the pound, stakes were 
driven into the ground at nearly equal dis- 
tances of about twenty yards; these were 
sntended to look like men, and to deter the 
animals from attempting to break out on el- 
ther side. Within fifty or sixty yards from 
the pound, branches of trees were placed 
between these stakes to screen the Indians, 
who lie duwn behind them to await the ap- 

roach of the buffalo. 

‘The principal dexterity in this species of 
chase is shewn by the horsemen, who have 
to manceuvre round the herd in the plains 
so as to urge them to enter the roadway, 
which is about a quarter of a mile broad. 
When this has been accomplished, they 
raise loud shouts, and, pressing close upon 
the animals, so terrify them, that they rush 
heedlessly forward towards the snare. When 
they have advanced as far as the men who 
are lying in ambush, they also rise, and in- 
crease the consternation by violent shout- 
ing and firing guns. The affrighted beasts, 
having no alternative, run directly into the 
pound, where they are quickly despatched, 
either with an arrow or gun. 

‘There was a tree in the centre of the 
pound, on which the Indians had hung strips 
of buffalo flesh and pieces of cloth as tribu- 
tary or grateful offerings to the Great Mas- 
ter of Life; and we were told that they oc- 
casionally place a man in the tree to sing to 
the presiding spirit as the buffalos are ad- 
vancing, who must keep his station until the 
whole that have entered are killed. The 
annexed print, from a sketch by Mr. Back, 
will shew clearly the nature of this species 
of hunting, which, in fact, is very similar to 
that of taking elephants on the Island of 
Ceylon, but upon a smaller scale. 

‘The Crees complained to us of the au- 
dacity of a party of Stone Indians, who, two 
nights befure, had stripped theirrevered tree 
of many of its offerings, and had injured 
their pound by setting their stakes out of 
the proper places. 

“Other modes of killing the buffalo are 
practised by the Indians with success :—of 
these the hunting them on horseback re- 
quires most dexterity. An expert hunter, 
when well mounted, dashes at the herd, and 
chooses an individual which he endeavours 
to Separate from the rest. If he succeeds, 
he contrives to keep him apart by the pro- 
per management of his horse, though going 
at full speed. Whenever he can get suffi- 
ciently near for a ballto penetrate the beast’s 

de, he fires, and seldom fails of bringing 
the animal down ; though of course he can- 





hot rest the piece against the shoulder, nor 


take a deliberate aim. On this service the 
hunter is often exposed to considerable dan- 

er from the fall of his horse in the numerous 
holes which the badgers make in these 
plains, and also from the rage of the buffalo, 
which, when closely pressed, often turns 
suddenly, and, rushing furiously on the 
horse, frequently succeeds in wounding it, 
or dismounting the rider, Whenever the 
animal shews this disposition, which the ex- 
perienced hunter will readily perceive, he 
immediately pulls up his horse, and goes off 
in another direction.’ 

Our travellers, in their route to Chi- 
pewyan, found several rein-deer, which 
the natives are very expert in killing :-— 

‘The Copper Indians find by experience 
that a white dress attracts them most readi- 
ly, and they often succeed in bringing them 
within shot, by kneeling and vibrating the 
gun from side to side,’ in imitation of the 
motion of a deer’s horns when he is in the 
act of rubbing his head against a stone. 

‘The Dog-rib Indians have a mode of kill- 
ing these animals, which, though simple, is 
very successful. It was thus described by 
Mr. Wentzel, who resided long amongst that 
people. The hunters go in pairs, the fore- 
most man carrying in one hand the horns 
and part of the skin of the head of a deer, 
and in the other a small bundle of twigs, 
against which he, from time to time, rubs 
the horns, imitating the gestures peculiar to 
the animal. His comrade follows treading 
exactly in his footsteps, and holding the 
yuns of both in a horizontal position, so that 
the muzzles project under the arms of him 
who carries the head. Both hunters have a 
fillet of whiteskin round their foreheads, and 
the foremost has a strip of the same kind 
round his wrists. They approach the herd 
by degrees, raising their legs very slowly, 
but setting them down somewhat suddenly, 
after the manner of a deer, and always tak- 
ing care to lift their right or left feet simul- 
taneously, If any of the herd leave off 
feeding to gaze upon this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, it instantly stops, and the head 
begins to play its part by licking its shoul- 
ders, and performing other necessary move- 
ments. In this way the hunters attain the 
very centre of the herd without exciting sus 
picion, and have leisure to single vut the 
fattest. The hindmost man then pushes for- 
ward his comrade’s gun, the head is dropt, 
and they both fire nearly at the same in- 
stant. ‘The herd scampers off, the hunters 
trot after them; in a short time the poor 
animals halt to ascertain the cause of their 
terror, their foes stop at the same instant, 
and having loaded as they ran, greet the 
gazers with a second fatal discharge. The 
consternation of the deer increases, they run 
to and fro in the utmost confusion, and 
soinetimes a great part of the herd is de- 
stroyed within the space of a few hundred 
yards.’ 

Although we shall return to this yo- 
lume in our next, we cannot now omit 
stating that it is handsomely got up, and 


embellished with upwards of thirty 





beautiful engravings, exclusive of maps, 


| Universal Technological Dictionary, or 


Familiar Explanation of the Terms 
used in all Arts and Sciences, contain- 
ing Definitions drawn from the Ori- 
ginal Writers, and Illustrated by Plates, 
Diagrams, Cuts, &c. By GEORGE 
Crass, A. M. Author of * English 
Synonymes Explained.” Two vols. 
4to. London, 1823. 


THE first step towards the study of any 
language, art, or science, is an acquaint- 
ance with its technical terms; but while 
we have a thousand treatises on almost 
every subject, we had not a single vo- 
lume devoted to this useful Saal ari 
previous to the dictionary before us - 
that a work of such obvious utility and 
importance should not long ago have 
been undertaken, is only to be account- 
ed for on the supposition that few indi- 
viduals possessed the extensive informa- 
tion and the industry necessary to the 
task; and never, perhaps, since the 
publication of Johnson’s Dictionary, was 
so Herculean a labour accomplished 
by a single individual, as the Techno- 
logical Dictionary of Mr. Crabb. That 
persons are to be met with who are 
fully acquainted with one particular sci- 
ence or art, and that a number of these, 
each taking his particular subject, might 
form a collective work, hke that of Mr. 
Crabb, is easy to be conceived, but that 
a single author should understand, and 
be able familiarly to explain all the 
technicalities of every art and science, 
is a sort of moral phenomenon. 

The objects of Mr. Crabb’s work are 
stated in a brief preface: he says, ‘ to 
present the curious reader with a clue for 
understanding every subject, which may 
incidentally come before his notice, was 
one of his primary objects; and, next 
to this, he proposed to himself to fur- 
nish the inquirer with the means of ex- 
tending his knowledge as far as he 
pleased.’ 

Such are the objects of this diction- 
ary, and we know of no higher to which 
an individual could devote himself, than 
those of enabling a reader to extend his 
knowledge as far as he pleased, and to 
understand every subject. Of the plan 
adopted for accomplishing these objects, 
Mr. Crabb says,— 

‘ Considering himself in the character of 
a general reader, he looked upon every 
thing that was necessary to illustrate the 
meaning and application of technical terms 
as essential to be admitted into this work; 
and, on the other hand, whatever did not 
immediately answer this end, he regarded 
as irrelevant. The only deviation from 
this plan will be found under the Synopses 
of the Sciences, where, to preserve a con- 
nection between the different parts of any 
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science, something more than the simple 
terminvlogy has been occasionally intro- 
duced.’ 

‘To have given copious details on any 
parucular science would have justly sub- 
jected him to the charge of having capri- 
civusly deviated trom his plan; but to have 
eutered equally at large into all the sciences, 
would have been to make a work totally 
diticrent from the one proposed. Nothing 
remiuied, therefore, but, by following one 
uniturm plan, to comprebend whatever 
would be most generally useful. It was 
presumed that no one would refer to a work 
ot Uns kind tor information on a subject in 
which be was a proficient; but, as few per- 
Sous ure pertectly versed in more than one 
art or science, they will of course find it 
serviceable to refer to on subjects with 
which they are less familiar; and those who 
wisli for more information than what it im- 
mediately atiurds, may gratify their curiosity 
by consulting the original authors referred 
to in the body, and at the end of the Dic- 
tivnary; by the insertion of which, the 
Compuer’s second principal object has been 
attaimed,’ 

One of the greatest difficulties to be 
met with ina work of this sort, 1s in the 
scanty and imperfect information which 
the ancients afford, and the vague, fluc- 


~tuating, and often contradictory state- 


ments of modern writers; particularly 
ii regard to the science of botany and 
chemistry. Inthe former, writers have 
mare so free with the nomenclature, by 
adopting new terms, and have so far in- 
volved the science in a labyrinth of 
words, that Mr. Crabb’s work would be 
valuable, if it possessed no other merit 
than that of translating all the synoni- 
mous appeliations of diiferent writers 
into one language, like that of Linneus. 
In chemistry, the nomenclature is by no 
means fixed, nor can it be in a sci- 
ence, which, notwithstanding it has 
achieved so much, may yet be consi- 
dered in its infancy. 

The * Technological Dictionary’ of 
Mr. Crabb is not a mere catalogue of 
names; it cludes distinct elementary 
treatises on a variety of subjects, and we 
might refer to the articles of chemistry, 
music, law, heraldry, mechanics, astro 
nomy, botany, and several others, as 
proois how much essential knowledge of 
these scieuces is compressed into very 
narrow limits by systematic arrange- 
ment. 

Although no extract that we make 
can give an idea of the merit or utility 
of this work, if we have already failed 
to impress it on our readers, yet we 
shall venture on one or two passages :— 


* Census( Ant.) a declaration made be- 
fore and registered by the Censors, con- 
taining a) enumeration in writing, given by 
ile several subjects of the Roman empire, 





of their respective names, places of abode, 
estates, quality, wives, children, domestics, 
tenants, slaves, &c. It was instituted and 
performed by Servius Tullius, and was held 
every five years by the censors after that 
office was appointed. The census of the 
people at large was called simply census ; 
that of the eguites, knights, census, recensio, 
recognitio; and that of senatores, senators, 
lectio and relectio. The qualification of a 
knight was 400,000 sesterces, that of a sena- 
tor, 800,000. The people at large were di- 
vided into six classes; namely—The First 
Class comprehended those who were worth 
100,000 sesterces, and consisted of eighty 
centuries, forty seniors, and as many ju- 
niors, ‘The seniors included these who 
were fifty and upwards, who were appointed 
to guard the city; the juniors those trom the 
ave of seventeen to forty-five, who were em- 
ployed in war. To these were assigned, as 
weapons of defence, the galea, helmet, clype- 
as, the shield, ocrea, the greave, dorica, the 
coat of mail, and every thing which was made 
of brass: their offensive arms were, te/a, the 
javelin, hasta, the spear, and gladius, the 
sword. The Second Class comprehended 
those possessed of 75,000 sesterces, making 
twenty centuries, ten seniors, and ten ju- 
niors. They wore the scutwm instead of the 
clypeus, but had every thing else the same 
except the dorica., 
ed those possessed of 50,000  sesterces, 
making also twenty centuries, ten seniors, 
and ten juniors, and having the same arms, 
except the greaves. The Fourth Class in- 
cluded those possessed of 25,000 sesterces, 
making twenty centuries, and having the 
same arms. ‘The Fifth Class consisted of 
thirty centuries, who were assessed at 11,000 
sesterces. They consisted of accensi, tibi- 
cines, and cornices, and carried slings for 
their arms. The Sixth Class comprehended 
all who were assessed Lelow 11,000, and 


. . | 
consequently exempt from taxation and mi- 


litary service. 

We will turn next to the words arch 
and bridge :— 

‘Arcu (Archit.) that part of a building 
which derives its name from its curved figure. 
The parts of an arch are the reins or spring- 
ing walls by which it is supported.—The 
drift or push of an arch is that force which 
the arch exertsin the whole length of the 
building—Keystone is the middle of the 
voussoir immediately over the centre of the 
arch.—Voussoirs, the archstones, or stones 
which immediately form the arch.— Pitch, 
the perpendicular height from the spring or 
impost to the keystone.—Intrados, the 
under sides of the voussoir, in distinction 
from the—Evtrados, or upper surface.— 
Springing lines, the bounding lines of the 
intrados.—Chord or Span, that line which 
extends from the springing line on one side 
of the arch to that on the opposite side.— 
Verlex, or Crown, that part of the imtrados 
most remote trom the span.—Section, that 
vertical plane figure contained by the span 
and the intrados — Haunches, or Flanks, the 
curved parts on the top of the section, be- 
tween the crown and each extremity of the 
spanning line.’ 








The Third Class includ- | 





=—. 

‘ Arches are variously named, accordiy 
to the figure of the section, as circular, eljj,. 
tical, cycloidal, §¢.—Circular arches are dis. 
tinguished into perfect and imperfect. — 
Perfect arches form an exact semicircle - 
they are called by the French arcs en plein 
centre.—Imperfect or diminished arches do 
not form an exact semicircle. They are 
moreover, distinguished into—Scheme o; 
Skene arches, which are flat arches.—Pojny. 
ed arches, otherwise called Gothic, or by 
the Italians arches di terzo et di quarto acut) 
i. e. of the third and fourth point; because 
they consist of two arcs of a circle meeting 
in an anyle atthe top, and drawn from the 
division ef a chord into three or more points 
ut pleasure.—Sfrait arches, those which 
have their upper and under cdyges paralle! 
strait lines instead of a curve.— drch of 
Equilibrium, is that which is in equilibrium 
in all its parts, having no tendency to break 
in One part more than another.’ 

‘ Brivce (Archit.) a structure raised 
over rivers, &c. commonly formed of some 
durable materials, as wood, stone, or iron. 
rhe principal parts belonging to a bridge 
are as follow, namely, the cafferdam or bat- 
terdeau, a case of piling without a_bot- 
toi fixed in the river water-tight, or nearly 
so, for the purpose of laying the bottum dry, 
—caisson, a flat-bottomed boat, in which a 
pier is built; the bottom of which afterwards 
serves as a foundation for the pier.—Abut- 
ments, the extremities of the bridge which 
join to or abut upon the land,— Piers, the 
walls built for the support of the arches.— 
Arches, the circular openings which have 
different uames for their different parts and 
figure.—Impost, that part of the pier on 
which the feet of the arches stand.—Piles, 
stakes or posts shod with iron, and driven 
into the bed of the river to serve as a fuund- 
ation, or to protect the piers.—Sfilts, a set 
of piles driven into the space intended for 
the pier, whose tops being sawed off level 
above low-water mark, the pier is then fais- 
ed upon them,—Jetéée, the horder made 
round the stilts under the pier.—Sfarlings, 
a kind of case made about a picr of stults 
and jettées, &c.—Pile-driver, an engine 
for driving down the piles.— Parapet, the 
breast-wall made on the top of the bridge 
to prevent the passengers from falling over. 
— Banquet, the raised footpath at the sides 
of the bridge next the parapet.’ 

We must omit the description of the 
different sorts of bridges which foilows 
our extract. We cannot, however, 
omit to state, that, for the purpose ol 
preserving an orderly arrangement, and 
assisting the reader in finding the parti- 
cular application of any word, each de- 
finition is headed by the name of the 
science to which it belongs, put in an 
abbreviated form. The authorities are 
also added at the end of each definition, 
and a general list of the works consult- 
ed, which are nearly nine hundred in 
number, are given with the second vo- 
lume, classed into the respective sub- 


jects on which they treat, We have 
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only to add, that the work is enriched 
with sixty engravings, executed in 
the first style, and with several hundred 
wood cuts, illustrative of the various 
subjects treated of in the work. 

———rt1 ore 


The Flood of T. hessaly, the Girl of Pro- 
vence, and other Poems. By BARRY 
CORNWALL. 

(Concluded from p. 214.) 

Tue second poem in Mr. Barry Corn- 

wall’s work has been suggested by the 

following passage in ¢Collinson’s Es- 
say on Lunacy,’ whieh is related by Ma- 
dame de Haster:— 

‘The enthusiasin of a girl from Provence 
had lately occupied my mind. It was a sin- 
cular occurrence, which I shall never for- 
vet. Iwas present at the national Museum 
when this girl entered the Salle d’Apollon: 
she was tall, and elegantly formed, and in 
all the bloom of -health. [ was struck with 
her air, aud my eyes involuntarily followed 
her steps. [saw her start as she cast her 
eves on the statue of Apollo, and she stood 
before it as if struck with lightning, her eyes 
gradually sparkling with sensibility. She 
had before looked calmly around the hall; 
but her whole frame seemed to be then elec- 
tried, as if a transformation had taken 
place within her; and it has since appeared, 
that a transformation had taken place, and 
that her youthful breast had imbibed a pow- 
erful, alas! fatal passion. I remarked, that 
her companion (an elder sister it seems) 
could not foree her to leave the statue, but 
with much entreaty, and she left the hall 
with tears in her eyes, and all the expres- 
swns of tender sorrow. I set out the very 
sane evening for Montmorency. I return- 
ed to Paris at the end of August, and visit- 
ed immediately the magnificent collection of 
antiques. L[ recollected the girl from Pro- 
vence, and thought perhaps L might meet 
with her again; but [ never saw her after- 
terwards, though I went frequently. At 
length [ met with one of the attendants, 
who, IT recollected, had observed her with 
the same attentive curiosity which I had 
felt; and [ enquired after her. ‘ Poor 
girl!” said the old man, “ that was a sad vi- 
sitforher. She came afterwards every day 
to look at the statue, and she would sit still, 
with her hands folded in her lap, staring at 
the image, and when her friends forced her 
away, it was always with tears that she left 
tie hall. In the middle of May she brought, 
whenever she came, a basket of flowers, and 
placed it on the Mosaic steps. One morn- 
inz early she contrived to get into the ruom 
befure the usual hour of opening it, and we 
found her within the grate, sitting within 
the steps, almost fainting, exhausted with 
weeping. The whole hall was scented with 
the perfume of flowers, and she had ele- 
gantly thrown over the statue a large veil of 
India muslin, with a golden fringe. We pi- 
ted the-deplorable condition of the lovely 
girl, and let no one into the hall until her 
friends came and carried her home. She 
struggied and resisted exceedingly when 





| 


forced away; and declared in her frenzy 
that the god had that night chosen her to 
be his priestess, and that she must serve 
him. We have never seen her since, but 
have heard that an opiate was given her, 
and she was taken into the country!” I 
made further enq:iries concerning her his- 
tory, and learned that she died raving.”’ 

On this melancholy narrative, Mr. 
Barry Cornwall has engrafted a story of 
more interest than poetic merit, though 
there are several delightful little 
touches, of which the following, on Love 
and Beauty, is one:— 


‘In courts, where revel reigns, and passionate 
song 

Floats like a triumph on the Bacchant’s breath, 

Ah! what hath Love to do,—unless prolong 

Its rare existence to a lingering death? 

And die it must in war, the soldier saith ; 

Its voice is shivered by the trumpet’s tone : 

It sees the fiery fight,—and lo! ‘tis flown. 


‘It hath no home upon the weltering seas ; 
Or ifit hideth there, on bitter food 

It feeds, lone, trembling at each idle breeze, 
Until ‘tis blasted by the battle rude, 

A gentle thing with gentle strength endued, 
By absence kill’d,—by scorn ;—as often slain 
By poisonous pleasure as the sting of pain. 


‘Fair Love !—Beside the fountains and bright 
fields, 

By running waters and in mossy glades, 

(lasting whatever the green quiet yields) 

He roams, from morning till the evening shades 

Fall, and the world like a phantasma fades : 

There roams he, like a Sylvan, whom the air 

W orships,—unwing’d, and making all his care. 

‘There, night and day are his. The radiant sky 

Is doubly beautiful, and sun, and shower, 

And rainbows which upon the mountains lie, 

And twice its common odour hath the flower, 

And doubly filled with joy is every hour ; 

And music hangeth on the winds and floods, 

And lingereth in the caves and desart woods : 


‘ And in the populous forests thick with life, 
Which (deep and cool as Faunus ever knew) 
Are haunted only by melodious strife, 
Of birds or insects, when the year is new 
Feeding upon the fragrant summer dew : 
And there the untiring seasons bring, for aye, 
To nigit rich slumber, and fresh life to day. 
‘ And beauty, in her own eternal form, 
(The same that witch’d the Darden shepherd 
young) 
Abideth.—Art doth never there deform 
The amaranthine hues which life hath flung 
O’er lips and cheeks to crimson blushes stung ; 
But free as is the elemental air 
Nature and Beauty live,—and both are fair.’ 
The * Letter of Boccaccio,’ the third 
poem, 1s supposed to have been address- 
ed, by the author of the * Decameron,’ 
toa lady in Florence, with whom he was 
in love. This lady is said by some to have 
been Mary of Arragon, daughter of Ro- 
bert, King of Naples. The ¢ Fall of 
Saturn,’ * Tartarus,’ and the ‘ Genealo- 
gists,” all display considerable poetic 
powers, which, however, are not al- 
ways in very judicious keeping. The 
following ‘ War Song’ is less objection- 
able in this respect :-— 





‘Are the white snows which crown thy hills 


untrodden, 


Are thy sons valiant still,—thy daughters pure, 
Ceraunia?—or hath war, wlich makes iLe 


world 


Blush in its blood, stained all thy hills and 


valleys? . 


Awake! The Turk is coming :—from his den 
Where he once slept, lustful, intemperate, 

He comes mad as the sea, and biind with Late. 
Awake! Bare all your weapons, till their light 
Dazzles the sky, now sick with coming woe. 
Awake! The Turk is on your heart. Awake '—~ 


‘ Awake! ‘tis the terror of war ; 
The Crescent is tossed on the wind ; 
But our flag flies on high hke the perilous 
Star 
Of the battle. Before and behind, 
Wherever it glitters, it darts 
Bright death into tyrannous hearts. 


‘ Who are they that now bid us be slaves? 
They are foes to the good and the free: 
Go bid’em first fetter the might of the waves ; 
The sea may be conquered,—but we 
Have spirits untameable still, 
And the strength to be free,—and the will. 
‘The Helots are come: in their eyes 
Proud hate and fierce massacre burn, 
They hate us,—but shall they despise ° 
They are come ;—shall they ever return ? 
O God of the Greeks! from thy throne 
Look down, and we ‘ll conquer alone. 


‘ The world has deserted our need : 
The eagle is prey to the hound ;— 
It may be; but first we will battle and bleed, 
And when we have crimsoned the ground, 
We'll shout at the slaves of the earth, 
And die,—'tis the chance of our birth. 


‘Our fathers,—each man was a god, 
His will was a law, and the sound 
Of his voice, like a spirit’s, was worshipped: 
he trod, 
And thousands fell worshippers ‘round : 
From the gates of the west to the sun 
He bade, and his bidding was done. 


‘ And we—shall we die in our chains, 
Who once were as free as the wind ? 
Who is it that threatens,—who is it arraigns‘ 
Are they princes of Europe or Ind ? 
Are they kings to the uttermost pole ’— 
They are dogs, with a taint on their soul. 


¢‘ Away '!—Though our glory has fled 
For a time, and Thermopyle's past ; 
Let us write a new name in the blood o. our 
dead, 
And again be as free as the blast. 
The lion, he reigns as of yore : 
Shall the Greek be aslave ?—uand no more ? 


‘Away! for the fight may be ended 
Before you arrive at your fame. 
Your fathers the land and their dwellings de- 
fended, 
And left them to you—with a name, 
O! keep it: it sounds like a charm: 
It will guard you from terror, from harm. 


‘For our life,—it is nothing,—a span : 
Tis the beady, and Fame is the heart. 
Is there one who rejects the bright lot of a 
man ? 
Let hith be the last to depart: 
Let him die on his pillow, a slave,— 
For us, we have conquered the grave." 


An affected phraseology, a stilted 


sort of expression, and a few sentimen- 
tal conceits, disfigure many parts of 
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Barry Cornwall’s poems, but still ‘eee 
is a richness and a fluency in his gene- 
ral language, and an originality, which 
stamp the true poet; and, much as we 
admire his former works, we are per- 
suaded that this volume must consider- 
ably raise his character. 
———— +o 
Austria, containing a Description of the | 
Manners, Customs, Character, and | 
Costumes of the People of that Empire. 
Illustrated by Thirty-two coloured En- 
gravings. In 2 vols. London, 1823. 
THE empire of Austria forms the se- 
venth division of Mr. Shoberl’s beautiful 
httle work, the ‘World in Miniature.’ 
The several provinces of Austria are dis- 
tinctly treated of, as well as the pecu- 
liarities of the inhabitants in each pro- 
vince. Hungary and its dependent 
provinces occupy a large portion of 
these volumes, particularly the engrav- 
ings, on account of the greater variety 
exhibited in the habits, manners, and 
prejudices of the seve ral tribes with 
which they are peopled, and which have 
not been melted down by refinement 
and cultivation. The general merits of 
the * World in Miniature’ are so well 
known that we need not stop to point 
them out, but shall come at once to an 
extract from the account of Vienna :— 
‘The houses of Vienna are in general 
rather small than large: the palaces of the 
grandees alone being spacious. Most of 
the houses are of brick or wood, covered 
with slate and some with shingles. As a 
measure of precaution, however, the police 
forbids the use of the latter; so that when- 
ever a house Is repaired, it must be roofed 
with slate or tiles. The houses in the city 
only are from four to six stories high: those 
of the suburbs occupy more ground, but are 
not so lofty. Here the mansions of the 
great, of very simple and sometimes very 
w himsical architecture, have handsome gar- 
dens attached to them. The interior is not 
so commodiously arranged as it might be. 
The walls are more commonly painted in 
fresco than papered. The furniture is 
not in general custly, excepting in the pa- 
laces of princes or the mansions of bankers 
or wealthy merchants, whose opulence en- 
ables them to command all the elegancies 
as well as the conveniences ot life. Simpli- 
city, neatness, and perfect cleanliness, which 


are far to be preferred to tawdry magnifi- | 


cence, are every where observable. 
‘Fire-places are almost unknown in the 
private houses of Vienna, and a ‘stranger is 
surprized not to find any even in the kit- 
chens. 
‘Vienna is composed of two distinct 


parts, the city properly so called, and the | 
suburbs, the latter being separated froin the | 
former by large ditches and high walls. The | 


total population is about 225,000 souls. It 
is at present on the increase, in conse- 
quence of the important advantages derived 
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by Austria from the late wars. This city, 
however, is not a healthy residence, not- 
withstanding the high winds which usually 
prevail there, and which tend to promote 
salubrity. Instances of longevity are much 
more rare in this than in other capitals. In 
general the mortality is as one to fifteen an- 
nually, which is nearly three times as great 
as that of the British ‘metropolis. Though 
this effect may be partly owing to the attach- 
ment to the pleasures of the table, for gg 
the people of Vienna are proverbial, yet, } 
must also be in part ascribed to the 7 anh 
which is extremely variable, frequently 
' changing in the course of a few hours from 
the extreme of heat to that of cold, and the 
air, unless ventilated daily by a_ breeze, 
| about two hours before noon, 1s said to be- 
come pestilential, The spring water also is 
insalubrious, being apt to occasion bowel- 
complaints to strangers; and the water of 
the Danube is so thick and muddy, that it 
cannot be drunk unless filtered. 

‘The numerous benevolent institutions in 
Vienna, and the comforts enjoyed by the 
lower classes seem to argue that this great 
mortality is owing rather to the climate “ye 
to any other cause. The humane mind 1 
not here shocked by the appearance of thi : 
squalid misery which excites as much dis- 
gust as pity, and the number of mendicants 
with which most other large cities are infest- 
ed. But if the lower classes here are better 
off than in some other countries, it 1s chiefly 
owing to their superior morality and good 
conduct, which secure them from indigence 
and want. 

‘The shops of Vienna are not decorated 
with that profusion and luxury which are 
displayed in those of London and Paris, 
They are neat and simple; and thouch they 
may contain a considerable variety of goods, 
yet frequently a square glazed case of pat- 
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terns, hanging at the door, is the only mark 


by which the nature of a shopkeeper’s deal- 
ings is estimated. ‘The shops, therefore, 
contribute but little to the embellishment 
of the streets in which they are situated. 

‘ The streets of the city, properly so called, 
are paved with a light grey sienite, brought 
trom Hungary and Bohemia, or with a very 
hard species of granite, turnished by the 
mountains of Upper Austria. Both ‘these 
species of stone are susceptible of a high 
polish, and they are wrought into a variety 
of ornamental articles, particularly snuff- 
boxes. The streets of the suburbs, being 
unpaved, are in winter almost impassable 
on account of the mud, and not the most 
pleasant in summer, owing to the clouds of 
| dust raised by the winds which sw eep 
through them. 

‘ Vienna possesses the advantage of being 
_ traversed in all directions by subterraneous 
| canals, which run into the Danube, and into 





| which all the impurities of the city are car- 
It is 
well lighted at night, when a horse and foot 
patrole are employed to protect the lives and 


‘ried by regular drains and sewers. 


| properties of the citizens, a duty in which 
| they are ably seconded by the fire-watch, 

| chiefly consisting of invalid soldiers, who 
| are not capable of active military service. 





——— 
The uniform and accoutrements of these 
men are represented in the opposite engray- 
ing. Armed with long staves, they walk 
through the streets of Vienna, crying the 
hour, “and at twelve o'clock adding, “ Put 
out your fires and shut your doors!” A hat 
of tin, slouched behind and turned up be- 
fore, covers the head, and, that the wearer 
may be known again, it ‘. marked with a 
particular number or letters. In this man- 
ner it is easy to ascertain any individual 
who may have neglected his duty or exceed- 
ed his orders. A loose drab coat is also 
marked by a number. Pantaloons; boots 
or gaiters, according to the season; a lea- 
thern apron; anda “leathern bucket, slung 
behind to be ready in case of fire, complete 
the costume of one of these w atchmen,’ 


The Tyrol is a most interesting por- 
tion of Austria, and the loyalty, patriot 
ism, and honesty of this brave people 
are ably delineated in this elegant little 
work :— 


‘A singular fact, and which serves to 
show the natural bent of this nation, is, that 
there is scarcely a Tyrolese peasant but has 
his library, however small. Though it con- 
tains, perhaps, no more than thirty or forty 
volumes, still it affords proof of a fondness 
for study. The Bible, the Lives of the 
Saints, a history of their country, or of Aus- 
tria, together with a few geographical works, 
compose the generality of these rustic libra- 
ries. So strong is their hankering for news, 
that many of those in easy circumstances 
take in the Inspruck newspaper; which, in 
the long winter evenings, furnishes them 
with subjects for discussion and comments, 
in which their own country is not forgotten. 

‘Thett and robbery are so uncommon in 
Tyrol, that locks are almost unknown, at 
least in the villages. The doors of their 
habitations have no other guard than the 
mutual integrity of the inmates. The pea- 

sants, therefore, have merely a latch, which 
is raised by means of a bit of packthread, 
and this method of closing the entrance to 
their cottages is adopted solely to keep the 
cattle out of them. “ A hundred times,” says 
a traveller, “‘ have I stopped at inns where 
there was no key whatever, and yet I never 
lost any thing.” At Vienna, and in other 
parts of Germany also, the Tyrolese bear 
the highest character for honesty and inte- 
grity, and there is no instance of any of them 
having abused the confidence reposed in 
him. 

‘Such is their respect for the memory of 
deceased relatives and friends, that they 
scarcely ever go out of mourning for them. 
A persen who should violate this custom 
would be considered as degenerate. It is 
not uncommon to see a widow wear mourn- 
ing all her life for her husband, or a daugh- 
ter for a mother. If this practice attests 
the excellence of their hearts, the mourning 
assumed by them on account of the misfor- 
tunes which befal their country equally 
proves the ardour of their patriotism. When 
I visited the Tyrol, says a French: traveller, 
after the war in 1809, I asked a peasant w hy 
the people were al] in mourning. “ Look 
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at our towns,” replied he, “you see that 
they are in ashes; and can you still ask why 
weare in mourning?” A nation endowed 
with such qualities cannot fail to be deeply 
interesting to every enlightened mind and to 
every generous heart.’ 

‘A very interesting custom formerly ex- 
isted 1 the Tyrol. The wealthiest of the 
peasants advanced to such young men as 
appeared to be most industrivus, active, and 
intelligent, a sum of money, to be laid out 
in the productions of the country, aud which 
were to be sold or exchanged for foreign 
commodities. Sometimes the fulfilment 
of, ghese commissions required a voyage be- 
youd sea. The agent, having procured his 
coods, set out furnished with every thing 
calculated to ensure the success of the en- 
terprize. Having disposed of his merchan- 
dize, he returned home, called together his 
employers, and delivered to thera the pro- 
ceeds of the goods with which he had been 
entrusted, Each took up the sum he had 
contributed, and the everplus belonged to 
the young factor. This practise, now unfor- 
tunately fallen into disuse, affords a strong 
proof of the integrity of these honest moun- 
taineers.” ' 

‘The active and lively disposition of the 
Tyrolese urges them to imitate whatever 
they see. [Et may almost be said that they 
become mechanics by intuition: at any 
rate, no sooner do they experience the want 
of any instrument, than they set about 
making it, and though, perhaps, rude and 
clumsy, it always answers the purpose for 
which it was designed. ‘Thus at their sum- 
mer habitations on the mountains, however 
elevated their situation, you find small hy- 
draulic machines, which work the stones re- 
quired by the herdsmen to sharpen their 
unplements, or to grind the corn necessary 
for their subsistence. Sometimes they con- 
nect a moving wheel with the piston used 
inchurning. Jn another place you see a 
cradle rocked with a motion the more gen- 
Ue as it is produced by a fall of water mo- 
derated with art. In short, a stranger, who 
visits their country, perceives, at every step, 


} . . . d 
tue extraordinary turn of these people for 


the mechanical arts. 
_ ‘In addition to the instances of ingenu- 
ity mentioned above, it is not uncommon to 
ind in the valleys of the Tyrol painters, 
makers of musical instruments, and other 
machinery, who, without any instruction 
whatever, have produced truly astonishing 
things. There are peasants who, in the 
long winter evenings, have constructed pi- 
ano-fortes, rather complicated instruments, 
and that merely from the notion acquired 
by-a short examination of one. Neither 
should it be forgotten that the first good 
map of the country, which it is so difficult to 
survey, was produced by a native of the 
mountains of Tyrol, Peter Anich, a herds- 
man, 

Tastes are not to be disputed, In 
Hungary— 

‘Dr. Bright saw, at Keszthely, a pen for 
snails, which are in request in Hungary, as 


— asin Germany, as an article of food. 
's pen was formed by boards two feet 


high, the upper edge of which was spiked 
with nails an inch long, and half an inch 
asunder. This barrier the animals never 
attempt to pass. ‘The snail, the helix poma- 
tia, is in great demand at Vienna, where 
sacks of them are regularly exposed in the 
market for sale.” 

The embellishments in these two ele- 
gant volumes, which are thirty-two in 
number, are highly characteristic and 


neatly coloured, 
—-+—2( Gre 


The Italian Wife: a Tragedy. 8vo. 
p. 122. Edinburgh and London, 
1823. 

Tue author of this tragedy, who, we 

understand, is a native of Newcastle, de- 

clares that his piece was not written for 
the stage, and that ‘were his scenes, 
separately, as good as even the vanity 
of authorship could imagine, its general 
want of action would inevitably con- 
demn the piece.’ In this we perfectl 

agree with the author, and think that 
its want of action would not have all the 
blame of its condemnation, for the lan- 
guage altogether is unsuited to the dig 
nity of tragedy. The story of the play 
is principally taken from the romantic 

English tale of Rosamund, of Wood- 

stock, which, together with that stale 

and exhausted subject—jealousy, form 
the play. Some of the scenes are in- 
teresting, but the language is generally 
tame. The following canzonet is, how- 
ever, pretty, and shows the author is 
not destitute of poetic feeling and ex- 
pression :— 

‘ CANZONET. 


¢« Say not he loves the rose the best, 
Because it twines his forehead fair, 
In seeming smiles and pleasure drest, 
*Mid lighted halls and festal glare ; 
His bosom hides his true love’s hair; 
He dares not shew it in his crest: 
Oh! say not then, because ’tis there, 
That he must love the rose the best. 


«« Ah! no; he loves the lily best, 
Far, in the shade, from jealous eyes, 
He sees with Joy the crimson west, 
When bliss is born and daylight dies ; 
For to the conscious grove he hies, 
That long his flow’ret hath possess’d 
And softly there, in secret sighs— 
Ah! yes; he loves the lily best.” ” 


—+#>o—— 
BRITISH POETS AND FRENCH CEN- 
SORSHIP. 

A MINIATURE edition of the British 
poets has been commenced tn Paris. It 
is printed on vellum by Didot the elder, 
and is intended to be completed in 36 
vols, 32mo. Tothe works of each bard 
are prefixed biographical and critical 
prefaces, by Sir John Byerley. A few 
eopies of the first six volumes of this 
exquisitely-printed work have found 





their way to this country, where, fortu- 


nately, they cannot be sold, or the ef- 
fect would be very injurious to our na- 
tive press. We have the works of Milton 
and Pope before us in three volumes 
each. They are perfect b/joux, and the 
critical and biographical introductions 
are elegantly written; but such is the 
state of the press in France, that the 
editor has been compelled to suppress 
all political opinions in his biographical 
notices. In his Life of Milton, he had 
naturally to consider the author as a pub- 
‘licist as well asa poet; and as the cen- 
sorship does not extend to books sup- 

ressed in foreign languages, the edi- 
tor thought he might with impunity en- 
tertain the question of Milton's political 
opinions; in this he was mistaken, and 
was compelled to suppress the whole of 
the memoir relating to Miiton’s political 
character, after it was printed. Fortu- 
nately we have procured a correct copy 
of all the passages suppressed, which 
we present to our readers as a curiosity, 
or relic of literature, destined to be 
treasured in the archives of some future 
D’ Israeli or Stephen Colet :— 


(‘The learned and ceverend Dr. Sym- 
mons has ably justified Milton’s memory, 
in his valuable edition of our author's prose 
works; but his arguments are too elaborate 
to be adopted in this essay |, we shall, there- 
fore, take a candid survey of the subject . 
in its various bearings, derived from cousti- 
tutional authorities. 
| The question is confined within very 
narrow limits; it is whether there are cases 
in which a monarch may be lawfully de- 
posed, and whether the measure, in the case 
of Charles I., was justifiable: this 1s a deli- 
cate subject to treat of in the present state 
of Europe; but when principles are dis- 
cussed, it is a duty, imperative on the hjsiv- 
rian, to assert the truth and leave the rest to 
fate. The arguments are derived trom 
English history, but the principles will be 
found equa!ly applicable to all statés. 

‘It is the pride of England, and the source 
of her glory and prosperity, that her con- 
stitution never recognised any but a linm:ted 
monarchy. Her sous have as often broken 
the sceptre of absolute power, as it has been 
attempted to be wielded. Inthe glortous 
struggles for liberty during the reign ot the 
Kings of the Nerman line, the hereditary 
rights of Englishmen were asserted with the 
boldness and teruper, that becomes a nation, 
deserving to be free; and it is not unworthy 
of remark, as a peculiar feature in the Eng- 
lish nobility, that their influence has been 
always exerted in favour of constitutional 
freedom; they regard themselves as the he- 
reditary defenders of the nation against the 
encroachments of monarchy, while, in other 
nations, the efforts of the nobles have al- 
ways tended to enslave both the sovereign 
and the nation, and concentrate the whole 

ower in their own class. 





‘We are indebted to Matthew Paris for 
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the animated description of the struggles for 
liberty in England, during the reigns of 
HenryI, Stephen, Henry II, John, and 
Henry III., which will give some idea of the 
English constitution, so justly denominated 
Glorious. 

*“ Henrv I., in 1106,” says our historian, 
‘** convened his nobles, and said, ‘I, truly a 
king, meek, humble, and peaceable, will 
preserve and cherish you in your ancient 
liherties which I have formerly sworn to 
perform, will hearken to your wise counsels 
with patience, and will govern you justly 
after the example of the best of princes. If 
you desire it, I will strengthen this promise 
with a written charter, awd all those laws 
which the holy king Edward (the confessor) 
by the inspiration of God so wisely enacted, 
] will again swear to keep inviolably.’” 

‘His ntajesty broke his royal word and 
written charter; but that dves not effect the 
premises. 

‘Stephen granted a most extensive charter, 
which is preserved by Roger of Hexham. 
He stiles himself in it, “1, Stephen, by the 
grace of God, the consent of the clergy and 
the people, being elected king over Eng- 
land,” etc. He promises by this charter 
* to well and truly keep all the good old 
laws and customs whatsoever.” 

‘Henry II. confirmed the charter of the 
realm. 

‘The history of the reign of John, who 
granted Magna Charta and the Churta de 
- Foresta, is too well known to be dwelt upon. 

‘Henry ILL. was one of the greatest ene- 
mies of cousututional liberty the nation has 
ever had to contend with: the firmness and 
moderation of the barons at this period, 
formed a striking contrast with the repeated 
perjuries of the monarch. 

‘In 1223 he convened the barons, who 
desired hin to contirm their liberties, upon 
which William de Briwere, one of his coun- 
cil, replied, that “the liberties they desired 
were violently extorted from the king's fa- 
ther, and ought not to be observed.” He 
was reproved by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and the king, seeing the prelate an- 
gry, assured the barons that “ he had bound 
tumselt by oath to preserve their liberties, 
and what wus sworn he would observe.” 
The words had scarcely passed his royal 
lips when he violated his oath, and unblush- 
ingly trainpled on English liberty. In 1227 
he dared to cancel Magna Charta and the 
Charta de Foresta. ‘The barons might have 
deposed him, but they wisely preferred 
starving him into his duty, and refused sup- 
plies. To secure his authoritiy, Henry had 
recourse to the baleful planof hiring foreign 
mercenaries, whom be placed in his castles 
and garrisons; but this system did not an- 
swer his purpose ; he soon discovered that 
a monarch, who relies on foreign aid, in- 
stead of his own nation, leans on a broken 
reed. He summoned his barons, who re- 
fused to attend him, knowing that he in- 
tended to have them all massacred by the 
foreign troops: he summoued them a second 
and third time ; they still refused, and sent 
him special messengers to tell him, that “ if 
he did not, without more delay, dismiss Pe- 








ter, Bishop of Winchester, with the rest of 
the Poitevins, from his Court, they would 
never obey any of his summons, but zn- 
stantly drive him, and his evil counsellors out 
of the kingdom, and elect anew king. Henry 
applied to force; but the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the rest of the prelates de- 
clared they would excommunicate him if he 
did not agree to the wishes of the people.” 
The nation having thus declared its fixed de- 
termination, Henry was obliged to submit; 
he dismissed the Bishop, and sent the mer- 
cenaries (Poitevins and Bretons) home. 

‘The rest of Henry’s reign 1s full of en- 
croachments on his part, and resistance on 
that of the barons, who, as often as the king 
repented, forgave him, and granted the re- 
quired aid. Such moderate and dignified 
conduct sheds great lustre on the church 
and nobility of those days; would it had 
been imitated in succeeding ages! 

‘ Various were the struggles for preserving 
the constitution until the reign of James L., 
who boldly asserted in Parliament, the doc- 
trines of the divine nght of kings, of passive 
obedience, and non-resistance. In this sys- 
tem was educated the unfortunate Charles, 
who resolved not to concede what he fan- 
cied his prerogatives. He openly violated 
the constitution in its essential points; he 
levied taxes without the consent of Parhia- 
ment; whose privileges he infringed, and at- 
tempted to render its authority null. This 
last act was fatal to hin; the nation jomed 
with its delegates, and the king was hurled 
trom the throne, for having violated those 
principles which seated him upon it. 

* This they had an undoubted right to do; 
the contract between a king and a nation is 
synallaginatic, and, when violated by either 
of the contracting parties, if it cannot be en- 
fureed, it becomes null; whenever this hap- 
pens in the subject, it 1s accounted high 
treason, and punishable with death; but the 
laws are silent as to the punishment, if it 
arise on the side of the monarch: they 
seem to have considered, like Solon with re- 
Spect to parricide, that it was criminal even 
to suppose the fact possible. But the laws 
of the land being silent, it does not tollow, 
that a king can become a tyrant with impu- 
nity (and in this all authorities agree). 
Where the law of the realm ceases, the law 
of nature, likea court of equity, commences 
and supplies the defect. Vattel justly ob- 
serves, ‘* the right of not suffering injustice, 
is a branch of the law of safety.” 

‘The English Parliament exerted this right, 
and deposed Charles. The nation had ac- 
quired the right to place him out of the 
power of doing harm, but here, in my opi- 
nion, terminate all the rights consecrated 
by the constitution and the law of nature; 
and the putting the sovereign to death for the 
mere violation of the social pact, | hold to 
be, unwarranted by any law, divine or hu- 
man. In the two deplorable instances of 
Charles I, and Louis XVI, the measures 
were cruel and unnecessary. With the ex- 


ception of this point, the arguments of Mil- 
ton are founded on the constitution; Mr. 
Hume, indeed, justifies the whole length of 
Milton's arguments; but Mr. Fox, in his 
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life of James the Second, regards the syb- 
ject precisely in the same light with myself. 

Vis doctrine of the right to depose kings 
may be perhaps regarded at first sight as 
dangerous to monarchy. I urge it, on the 
contrary, as one of its firmest supports, and 
as the vital principle of a nation's prospe- 
rity. It was well observed by a monarch, 
that if ‘honour were banished from the 
earth, it should be found in the breast of 
kings.” Now what is it a nation asks of its 
sovereign? merely those virtues without 
which society itself cannot exist—honovr 
and fidelity to engagements. Let kings en- 
tertain this sentiment, let them execute the 
pact which seated them on the throne; con- 
tent, happiness, and prosperity must follow; 
for their good faith produces confidence, 
and it is the parent of all the rest: but 
where confidence is wanting, distrust, dis- 
content, and often rebellion follow, with all 
their train of evils. In the moral world, 
the dereliction of virtue is threatened with 
eternal torments; in the political world, 
the dereliction of justice is punished by de- 
position: the principle is the same, and cal- 
culated to render man virtuous in every 
sphere of action, 

‘The most powerful monarch on earth 
is a constitutional king; he cannot indeed 
say, ‘such is my good pleasure’—* the 
king wills it, and therefore it is law,’—he 
cannot, like Louis XIV., say “d’Etaé c’est 
mot ;” nor, like Napoleon, “ le dernier homme 
et le dernier écu mappartiennent.” In his 
realm, the law alone is sovereign. He is 
only the first magistrate, and invested with 
immense privileges fur the good of the na- 
tion, trom which, in the beginning and in 
the end, emanates all power. It wisely 
concedes all that part to the monarch, 
which demands unity of conception and ex- 
ecution; but, as it is the best judge of its 
own wants and its own interests, it reserves 
to itself the right of withholding supplies. 
Yet public spirit, while it watches with a 
jealous eye over the interests and the liber- 
ties of the nation, never suffers its dignity to 
be compromised, but is ready to make the 
greatest sacrifices. Of this, a recent exam- 
ple is very remarkable — In 1815, the Eng- 
lish Parliament was applied to, to grant six 
thousand pounds per annum additional to 
the Duke of Cumberland on his marriage. 
The Commons refused it, on the ground that 
the nation was too pvor to afford it: some 
days afterwards, the minister applied for # 
loan of THIRTY MILLIONS to carry on the 
campaign against Napoleon, which was in- 
stantly granted! If a constitutional mo- 
narch sincerely wishes the good of his peo- 

le, they know how to appreciate 1t; and 
while he merits their love, he can command 
the last man and the last guinea; he will be 
adored at home and respected abroad.’ — 

The whole of these passages, with 
the exception of the first paragraph im 
brackets, were suppressed. It1s scarcely 
necessary for us to make any comment 
on the happiness of the French nation, 
where doctrines like these are not pet- 


mitted to be promulgated. 
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REEK SCULPTURE OF THE HUMAN ‘The following rules obtain respecting | and frizzed. The first emperors, with a 
G 


FIGURE *. 


‘The gras of Greek sculpture are four : 
1. The most ancient style. 2. The sublime 
style. 3. The fine style. 4. The declining 
style. 7 

<4. The most ancient style takes date 


from the commencement of the art to Phi- 
dias. It was founded on nature, and Is 
characterized by energetic design, but 1s 
harsh, void of grace, and too strong im ex- 
pression. ‘ 

‘9. [mprovement of the ancient style 
caught sculptors to change the hardness and 
saliency of parts into flowing outlines. This 
sanye being only partial, a harduess re- 
mains. Such isthe character of the sublime 
style, exemplified in Niobe and her daugh- 
ters. . 

‘3, The fine style commences with Praxi- 
teles, and is of the date of Alexander the 
Great and his successors. In this style 
every thing angular is suppressed, an im- 
provement ascribed to Lysippus, The dis- 
tinctive character of this style consists in 
the air, gestures, action, and movements of 
body, indicating repose of the soul, without 
passion. 
~ © 4, The decline of the art is characterized 
hy pettiness; the design being dull, mean, 
and poor. 

‘The following is a good concise account 
of the distinction of Greek from other sculp- 
ture. In the figures, the precision of con- 
tour is a strong characteristic distinction. 
By this contour, we are to understand, not 
merely the delicacy of the extreme outline, 
bat the correct proportion of parts, which 
that outline contains. If ever they missed 
the line which divides completeness from 
supertiuity, it was in running into leanness, 
‘to avoid corpulency, which of all things 
shocked them most. They exhibited the 
bony and cartilaginous parts, as the clavi- 
cles, knees, and arms, nearly as smooth and 
even, as parts more fleshy. ‘The wrist-bones 
were often drawn with some angular sharp- 
ness. The delicate was their main study— 
their discrimination of parts was worked 
‘ery sparingly. If those parts were beau- 
ties, they were touched more with reference 
to harmony in the whole, than for their own 
sake. Particular expression, or gesture 
nsing on the body were softened down froin 
wrinkles, or plaits, or tumid expansions of 
W€ sxin, into easy and regular undulations, 
embraced by the flesh, which harmoniously 
‘ollowed their directions. The whole atti- 
tude was governed by an easy and sedate 
“ghity, borrowed from their philosophy. 

No knowledge is more essential to the 
ae and the connoisseur, than the 

g general rules :-— 


‘The first and chief is, that divine figures 
‘ave NO nerves or veins, on account of their 
= — R cee muscular statues being 
ae eroes. It is very rare to meet 

any Greek statue not in marble. Ro- 


behi statues are generally in a military 
it. 








ain from the fourth part of that excellent 
tk, Fosbroke’s E ncyclopeedia of Antiquities. 











part of the person :— 

‘The minute finish of the ears, under all 
circumstances, is a certain denotation of an- 
tiquity.—Ears beat flat with the cestus, are 
peculiar to Hercules, Castor and Pollux, 
and Wrestlers. Ears pierced for pendants, 
are not peculiar to goddesses, as Buonarott 
supposed, but are found in Roman ladies. 
Some Fauns and: Satyrs have ears hanging 
over their shoulders. The profile of the face 
is on a right line with the nose, or slightly 
indented. ‘The eye-brows are very fine, in 
relation to the hair: but it is certain that, 
in defiance of good taste, the ancients con- 
sidered that there was beauty in eye-brows 
which joined. The eyes are sunk decper 
than in nature, because without it they 
would have little effect in figures placed at 
a certain distance from the sight. Sculp- 
ture, discarding nature, has had recourse to 
cavities and eminences, to produce more 
light and shade, an artifice by which the 
eyes that would have been void of expres- 
sion, and as it were dead, gain more vivacity 
and activity. It is almost a general rule, 


even for small figures; for, in the heads of 


coins, the eyes have the same depth of sack- 
et. It is upon coms that they began to in- 
dicate the light of the eye, as artists call it, 
by a point, elevated upon the pupil of the 
eye; and that before the time of Phidias, as 
we sce by the coins ef Gelon, and Hiero, 
King of Syracuse. After these principles, 
and with the same views, they put eyes of a 
different substance to heads; a tasteless 
Egyptian custom, imitated by the Greeks 
and Romans, who even used rubies and 
emeralds for eyes, the former even giving 
nails of silver to their figures. 

‘ The form of the eye is also characteris- 
tic of certain divinities. in the heads of 
Jupiter, Apollo, and Juno, the cup of the 
eye is a broad obtuse oval, in order to give 
more majesty to the arch which crowns it. 
Pallas has likewise large eyes, but the eye- 
lids are lowered, in order to give a virginal 
air to herlook. Venus, on the contrary, 
has the eyes small, and the lower eyelid 
raised, which characterizes that grace and 
that languish which the Greeks denominated 
vypy. For want of noticing this distinction 
of the eyes, Venus Uramia, because she 
wears a diadem, has been confounded with 
Juno. 

‘The lips are closed (teeth being visible 
only in Fauns and Satyrs), the lower lip be- 
ing fuller than the upper, in order to pro- 
duce the sensible inflexion which gives a 
sweet and agreeable rotundity to the chin, 
almost universally without a dimple. The 
size of the mouth is adapted to the aper- 
ture of the nose, and it is never open, unless 
to express contempt or pain. 

‘ The Greek heroes are represented upon 
ancient monuments, with a beard short and 
curled. The Etruscans gave it to all their 


divinities, Vulcan generally excepted. That 
of Mercury was crooked, and turned up be- 
fore, like that of the Pantaloons of Italy. 
Among the Romans, after the year 454 
A. U.C. philosophers alone constantly wore 
a beard, and military men had one short 











long and thick beard, were Hadrian, Anto- 
nius Pius, and Marcus Aurelius. The first 
used it to hide his wounls; the two others 
wore it as philosophers; and it is certain 
that a thick beard was afterwards considered 
as an attribute which conciliated to the em- 
perors the veneration of the people. 

‘The forehead is low; aud there are no 
statues with hair in indented angles, or 
without hair above the temples. Some fi- 
gures have marble wigs, moveable, and 
some curls of bronze statues soldered on to 
them. Sometimes the hair is coloured red, 
at others gilt. In mourning subjects it is 
cut off.  Phitagoras of Rhegium, says 
Winckleman, was the first Greek sculptor 
who treated the hair with care; and, there- 
fore, he thinks that statues with hair in the 
Etruscan style (long, and appearing on the 
natural parts) cannot be of a date anterior 
to that artist. The disposition of the hair 
discriminates certain statues. Hercules 
has that of a bull; Diana sometimes Vic- 
tory, Virgins and Brides the corymbus (or 
hair tied upon the crown of the head), or 
confined by a neetile on the back of the 
head, a costume always adopted by the 
principal female character in Greek trage- 
dies. Matrons commonly fastened the bair 
upon the nape of the neck in a single tress, 
which floated upon the shoulders, The 
hair of a slave is cut round the head, which 
is girt by a bandage, forming a kind of roll, 
visible on the masks of slaves in the Roman 
comedy. Neptune is distinguished by per- 
pendicular and parallel curls falling on the 
neck ; and sometimes his beard is arranged 
in the same fashiou. There is some contu- 
sion, proceeding from the hair, between cer- 
tain heads of Hercules and Alexander. The 
hair of the latter, borrowed by Lysippus 
from that of Jupiter, for whose son the king 
wished to pass, is turned up in waves on the 
forehead and temples. The hair of Satyrs 
aud Fauns is like goat’s wool. Hair floating 
over the shoulders appertains to Apollo and 
Bacchus ; turned up on the forehead to Ju- 
piter, Esculapius, and the young Hercules. 
‘“ The manner of treating the hair,” says 
Winckleman, “ also differed according to 
the kind of stone. Upon the hardest sort 
it isshort, and appears to have been combed 
with a fine comb, because this sort of stone 
is not sufficiently soft to allow of floating 
and curling hair, whilst in figures of men 
executed in marble, and sculptured in the 
fine zras of art, the hair is curled and float- 
ing, unless the heads are portraits. In that 
case, the artist was obliged to render faith- 
fully the short or straight hair of the origi- 
nal. As to the heads of women, and parti- 
cularly those of virgins, of whom the hair is 
always raised and tied upon the head, the 
whole hair is treated in waves, and forms 
considerable cavities, which give it variety 
and a clair obscur. In this manner is 
worked the hair of all the Amazons. Chil- 
dren have long hair; youths shorter, espe- 
cially behind; thick and straight hair, as ap- 
pears by the tragic mask, denotes sorrow,” 

‘Homer’s description of the breasts of 
Neptune and Agamemnon seems to have 
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suggested that fine elevation and grandeur 
of this feature which is so conspicuous in 
the busts of the Roman emperors. The bo- 
som of goddesses, because either virgins or 
always capable of becoming so, 1s that of 
girls, the nipples not being visible. The 
abdomen in male figures is flatted, the navel 
deeply hollowed, especiaily in temales, where 
It furms an arch, and sometimes a small se- 
micircle, of which one part descends and 
the other rises. The arm lal upon the 
head denotes repose. The hand is mode- 
rately pluinp, the fingers in agreeable pro- 
yorticus, without strong expression of the 
juints, the last not bent in front, like that of 
the moderns, the nails not so long, nor the 
little finger crooked. ‘The knees and legs 
of young persons are without visible articu- 
lations. As to the leys, the ancients had 
them always naked. Females have brace- 
lets above the ancles. No divinity of a ripe 
age, or goddess, has crossed legs. In Apuol- 
los and Bacchuses it sometimes appears ; in 
the first denoting carly youth, in the second, 
etieminacy. [> was also deemed a proper 
attitude for afflicted persons. 

‘The pretended grace df dancing masters, 
the foot resting on the toes, occurs only in 
walking or running figures. Fine feet and 
knees are more common among the ancients 
than the moderns, because the former did 
not wear tight shoes. The toe nails are 
‘latter. 

‘In concluding this notice of the Greek 
modes of delineating the person, one pecu- 
Harity is to be remarked, The priests of 
Cybele were eunuchs, and to denote this 
they are represented with the round hips of 
a woman; which also appears in the Her- 
maphrodites and Bacchus. Double heads 
are not confined to Janus. Juno Patulcia, 
and many Hermes, had them. 

‘ Deities have a lightness of walk, as if 
they glided or flitted. When figures appear 
with the back in front, it implies relation to 
some atrocious act, as sacrilege or murder, 
which they would not witness. Thus ona 
gein of the Duke of Devonshire’s, which re- 
presents the abduction of the Palladium, 
the statue of Minerva turns its back upon 
Diomede: as it really did, says Strabo, be- 
cause it would not bear witness to the sa- 
crilege. Females are rarely placed, in an- 
cient monuments, pracusing any cruelties, 
or placed in revolting attitudes. 

* As to the beau ideal, the object of the 
sculptor was to elevate matter ito spirit, to 
form human figures, which should only be 
the types and envelopes of thinking beings 
and celestial intelligences. ‘To express that 
divine contentment which has no want of 
the material parts destined to the support of 
the bedy, they suppressed nerves and mus- 
cles, because they are little apparent in the 
spring of life, and all the deities were to be 
represented in youth, which youth they di- 
vided into gradations. In divinities of full 
age there is a mixture of manly strength. 
This juyenilityis an ideal beauty which they 
borrowed partly trom young persons, and 
partly from handsome eunuchs. This they 
ennebled by a stature more than human.’ 
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Foreign Literature. 
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(FOR THE LIVERARY CHRONICLE.) 
Esprit de Madame de Stael. 1 Vol. &vo. 
Sprrit of Madame de Stael; or, a Phi- 

losophical Analysis of the Genius, 
Character, Doctrine, and Influence of 
her Works. By M. REGNAULT DE 
Warin. 2 Vols. 8vo. Plancher. 

WHERE much is to admire blame falls 

light. M. de Warin merits well of the 

public in thus giving us an epitome of 
the various works of this celebrated lady, 
in whose favor the trump of fame blows 
so loud as to silence envy and even 
truth; in this she resembles our great 

Verulam. His fame is universal and his 

disgrace forgotten, and the talents of 

Madame de Stael throw a veil over her 

frailties as a woman ; the work will be 

read with interest, though many of the 
examples might have been more happi- 
ly chosen. 

Exposition de la Doctrine de Leibnitz 

sur la Religion. 

Leibnitz’s System of Theology, now first 
printed from the Original MS. 1 Vol. 
Svo. Le Clere. 

THE work before us presents new claims 

of Leibnitz to the admiration of poste- 

rity. He was a Lutheran who fancied 
he could bring about an union between 
the Church of Rome and the Protest- 
ants; by thus steering a middle path 
he displeased both parties. The Ca- 
tholics, however, have the most reason 
to be pleased, for he is the apologist of 
all their rites ; his work is precious, as 
breathing the spirit of salvation, but 
few will think with him that Sir Isaac 

Newton had not a sufficiently exalted 

idea of the Deity. 


CPI LP LLDPE LAF 


Considerations sur l’ Etat Actuel, del’ Etat 
des Societés en Europe. 
Considerations on the Present State o 
Socretiesin Europe. By G. MASUYER, 
Mr. M. is an original ; he declares, ina 
former work, that the moral and politi- 
cal sciences are unworthy the attention 
of the philosopher; he then wheels 
about and writes a heavy volume on the 
subject,—* Macer and Mundungus school 
the times,’ &c. Mr. M. says, * he does 
not write for the present moment,’ (p. 
249) had he postponed the publication 
to the period for which his work is 
adapted he had done well, for it will be 

forgotten before it can be wanted. 


PPP OLLI ALF 


Tratté de la Seconde Dentition. 
M. DELABARRE. 
MUCH vanity, united with some learn- 
ing, apractice prolix to excess; M. D. 
threatens the public with half a dozen 


Par 
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other works, all onthetceth. We have 
heard of many offices in reversion, but 
never till now of t hat of * surgeon den- 
tist zn reversion to his Majesty tT Pee 
Vide the title page. 

@Origqinal. 


THE PERIPATETIC.-—No. IIT. 
Easter- Monday—The New Road—Staze- 
Coaches— Holiday Folk—A Wedding—A 

Funeral. ” 


THE serenity of the weather last Easter 
Monday, harmonizing so happily with 
the festivity of the season, invited me to 
take one of my usual peripatetic excur- 
sions. My frame of mind, indeed, was 
such as to dispose me, in a more than 
ordinary degree, to profit by the exhili- 
rating occasion:—my thoughts were all 
buoyant and elastic, and I felt as if itf a 
humour to derive pleasure from every 
surrounding object. But this is a mat- 
ter, by the way, in which I have often 
found myself deceived; and I have learnt 
from experience to appreciate the short- 
ness of human foresight, that prevents 
us from reckoning upon happiness as 
our own, even for a few fleeting hours. 
However, I have no wish now to mo- 
ralize on the subject, my present purpose 
being merely to state, that my resolution 
was no sooner formed than carried into 
execution. I sallied forth with all that 
light heartedness, that ann, which 
a lover feels as he is about to visit his 
mistress, or a true sportsman when on 
the point of taking the field 

My course lay along the New Road, 
which IT would recommend to all idle 
or philosophical pedestrians, as one of 
the pleasantest lounges about town. 
There is something, at least to my taste, 
delightfully captivating in the bustle of 
stages ‘from Paddington to the Bank, 
and from the Bank to Paddington’, that 
are interminably playing along this road. 
The engaging familiarity of the drivers, 
who, by a gentle elevation of the whip 
or the forefinger, so benevolently invite 
you to partake of the convenience, 
which their vehicles offer,—the celerity 
of their movement as they roll by you, 
—and the happy unconcern of the pas- 
senger,—are all so many temptations, 
which few below the rank of a philoso- 
pher, can resist. For myself, however, 
I had been too much accustomed to 
these seductive allurements to be over- 
come by them on the present occasion ; 
so, returning the several salutations of 
the friendly Jehus with a nod, indicative 
as well of my gratitude as of my dissent, 
I pursued my ambulatory excursion with 
a stoic, or, | should rather say, a per- 
patetic composure. 
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As this interchange of courtesies was 

assing between the knights of the whip 
and myself, I could not but notice the 
uliar air of hilarity, which marked 
the countenances of their fellow-travel- 
lers, most of whom, I concluded, were, 
according to the laudable custom of the 
season, bound either for Greenwich or 
Stepney. There might be, indeed, 
among these merry stagers, as on or- 
dinary occasions, some sprinkling of 
city clerks and apprentices, whose pros- 
pect of felicity for the day extended not 
hovond their own desks or counters; 
but it was clear, that the majority be- 
longed to a far more favoured class, who 
embraced, within their perspective of 
enjgyment, the motley humours) of 
Stepney or the frolics and gambols of 
Greenwich Park. It was impossible for 
an individual of my contemplative turn 
not to enter most heartily into the joyous 
anticipations of these sons and daugh- 
ters of pleasure; and, fora moment, I 
felt an inclination to join one of their 
mirthful groups in spite of the peri- 
patetic gravity, which had enabled me 
to set at defiance all the blandishments 
ofthe coachmen. But the impulse was 
only a momentary one; and I speedily 
relapsed into my wonted dignity of 
musing and meditation. 

While thus engaged in a most delight- 
ful reverie, during which all the freaks, 
fun, humour, and jollity, that abound 
in our holiday carnivals, were brought 
hefore my * mind’s eye’, with a most 
bewitching mockery of reality, I was 
roused from my trance bya splendid 
trainof equipages, that suddenly made 
their entrance into the road. Upon 
raising my eyes, I read, in a moment, 
the whole history of this apparition. 
Itwas a marriage procession: the white 
favours of the servants, and the beaming 
countenances of the whole party, at once 
let me into the secret. Well, thought 
I, here is something more even than 
holiday happiness! Heavens! I again 
ejaculated to myself, what may not be 
the bliss of the couple thus starting into 
@ new existence! ‘There is evidently 
fortune in the case, and why may not 
there be also youth, beauty, and love? 
What brilliant prospects, in sucha case, 
may not be theirs,—what rapturous ex- 
pectations! And here, I found, I was 
as near the mark as I could reasonably 
hope tobe. For, upon enquiring of a 
by-stander, I learnt, that these new can- 
didates for the favours of Hymen were 
4 young northern baronet of large for- 
tune, and a beautiful girl from one of 
the adjacent squares, the only daughter 
of a wealthy merchant. They were on 


their way to a neighbouring church, 
where the Gordian knot was to be tied. 
I followed the cortége at ashort distance, 
and soon found myself at the church 
door. The wedding party had already 
entered, and I resolved patiently to 
await their return. 

Now, lest my readers should lay this 
curiosity of mine to a wrong account, it 
is right they should be informed, that, 
independently of the gravity of my 
peripatetic character, 1 am moreover, 
naturally, of the most staid and demure 
habits imaginable, to say nothing of 
such sober discretion as the accumulation 
of years (but I need not say, in this case 
of how many) generally brings with it. 
It could not then be from the idle pro- 
pensities of youth, that I now lay in 
ambush, as it were, for the new-married 
pair, Yet I caunot go so far as to say, 
that a beautiful girl, at the interesting 
moment of becoming a bride, is ever an 
object of indifference to me; but this is 
owing, I trust, to a far better feeling 
than a mere wanton boyish curiosity: 
—it springs from the desire J always feel 
to study human nature in all her va- 
rieties, and especially in her loveliest 
forms—the desire, ina word, that ought 
ever to animate the breast of a philoso- 

her anda peripatetic. 

With such a feeling as this did I now 
watch the egress of the wedding party. 
At length they arrive. The bride- 
groom, a good looking young man about 
five and twenty, ‘light as a feathered 
Mercury,’ advances, leading by the 
hand his blushing trembling partner, a 
lovely girl scarcely nineteen, of a fine 
slender form, and of manners apparently 
the most gentle. Overwhelmed with a 
delicate embarrassment, she knows not 
how to acknowledge the hasty congratu- 
lations of her friends; but her ‘ speaking 
silence’ (to borrow a beautiful expres- 
sion of Anacreon) is more eloquent than 
the most finished oration. At length, 
to spare her confusion and her blushes, 
her enamoured lord, in all the triumph 
of love, hands her into her carriage. 
The door is closed, the procession is 
again formed, and retraces its course 
towards the house of the bride’s father, 
while imagination musters around it a 
thousand airy sylphs and cupids, the 
bright troops of Hymen, to form its in- 
visible escort. 

It was impossible to contemplate this 
scene, and not give way to the feel- 
ings it excited. If, in addition to the 


personal qualities of the two, that had 
now been made one, might be reckoned 
love, fortune, and the other ‘ appliances 





and means,’ that usually form the in- 





gredients of nuptial felicity —whose pros~ 
pect more pronerins than theirs? While 
pursuing this train of thought, I could 
not refrain from exclaiming, with the 
great Roman lyrist,— 

‘Felices ter et amplius, 

Quos inrupta tenet copula, nec, malis 

Divulsus queremoniis, 

Suprema cititis solvet amor dic!’ 
or from wishing, at the same time, 
that the sentiment of the poet might be 
realized in the fate of the couple, whose 
union I had just witnessed. 

When we have fallen into a pleasant 
channel of meditation, we feel, most 
acutely, any incident that interrupts the 
harmony of our thoughts: at least, 
this has always been my case ; and ne- 
ver did I feel the remark more power- 
fully exemplified than on the present 
occasion. On my return home from 
the heart-cheering scenes of the morn- 
ing, ruminating as well on the merry 
faces and light hearts of the holyday- 
folk, as on the rapturous bliss and 
splendid hopes of, the young votaries 
of Hymen, my path was suddenly 
crossed by the very last spectacle, 
which, in my existing temper of mind, 
I should have wished to encoun- 
ter: it was a funeral, In an instant 
the fairy palace of happiness, which my 
imagination had erected, became no 
more than a ‘baseless fabric;’ and as 
soon was its place supplied by all the 
gloomy images, that hover around the 
bed of death. The long and solemn 
‘pageantry of woe’ was passing in 
melancholy review before me; and I 
could not help contrasting it with the 
gay retinue, from which | had so re- 
cently parted. A thousand dismal re- 
Hections crowded, involuntarily, into 
my mind, and | imagined, that the 
being, now journeying to its last home, 
might, butthe otherday, have had in 
prospect as rich a store of felicity as 
the young wedded pair I had just seen. 

It was even so; for, upon applying 
for information to a respectable trades- 
man near the house from which this 
cavalcade of death had issued, I learnt, 
that the deceased was a young lady of 
great mental and personal attractions. 
She was the eldest of three children, 
and her mother was a widow. Her fa- 
ther had left her an independent for- 
tune, and she had long been betrothed 
to a young Officer, the choice of her al- 
most infant affections. Her intended, 
a short time ago, was on his return 
from the Continent to claim the hand of 
his long-loved Louisa, (for that was her 
name,) and a day was even fixed for the 
nuptials, In his way through Paris, 





| he was seized with a malignant fever, 
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and, after an illness of three days, he 
was no more. From the moment that 
the fatal news reached his destined 
bride, like a blasted flower she drooped 
her head, never to raise it again. A 
rapid consumption succeeded, and, in a 
few short weeks, she shared the fate of 
her lover; and, instead of the bands of 
Hymen, in which they were to have been 
made one, they are now united in the 
same tomb. 

Such was the brief and affecting nar- 
rative [ received from my informant. 
lt was, however, enough, and I was in 
no humour to pursue the gloomy me- 
ditations, to which it gave rise. | couid 
only acknowledge, with Juvena!, that— 
‘mors sola fratetur, 

Quantula sint hominum corpuscula.— 
And the impressions, with which I re- 
turned home, were of a far more me- 
Jancholy and dispiriting cast than, I 
hope, will often again reach the heart 
of THE PERIPATETIC. 

April 7th, 1823. 

—— 4 
HATIANA, OR LOOSE REMARKS ON 
HATS AND HEADS. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
Sirk,—lL was much amused by the article 
in your Number for the Sth April, call- 
ed Cravatiana; but I have been think- 
ing that the cravat is by no means the 
most distinguishing portion of our dress : 
any man, of any shape, height, or abi- 
lities, may twist his yard and a half of 
muslin into the most tonzsh fashion, and 
may display the same knowledge of the 
prevailing mode, in fastening it down 
with his bits of jewellery, whether it be 
a valuable diamond pin, a paste imita- 
tion of one, or a sixpenny brooch of 
Jew’s gold, with a flaming red rose set 
init. All this, I say, may be done by 
a'most any one; and so of coats; the 
taylor contrives to screw men of all sorts 
and sizes into a dandified sort of com- 
pressed gentility. But the hat, Mr. 
Editor, the hat! that crowning tegument 
of our dress, is, I think, much more 
frequently indicative of the qualities, 
propensities, situation, &c, of the wearer 
of it, than any thing else. It has been 
long said, that— 

~ ‘The wisdom’s in the wig ;’ 
and, as far as the remark applies to 
judges, counsellors, doctors of divinity, 
king’s coachmen, and a few other great 
men, it is a very good one ; but, in the 
absence of a knowledge of physiognomy 
and craniology (that lump and bump sys- 
tem), neither of which do I profess to 
know much about, give me the system or 
science of Hatiana, whereby the adepts 
in it know, even if following a man, and 
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when ‘the human face divine’ is invisi- | ashamed to be scen on foot; perhaps 
ble to them, what sort of person he is | there may be a gold loop in his har; if 
who bears it on his pate. Indeed, if|so, he is Captain Somebody, till the 
you saw the hat itself hung upon a pole } next morning finds him at his desk. 

or peg, you might decide almost toa The military cocked hat is something 
certainty as to the owner of it. Some | different from the chapean bras, though 
hatters have attempted (and in a few but littie; yet as this hat is only worn 
cases succeeded) to make the hat so asj by the staff of the army in these days, 
to suit the character of the wearer; but | and is mostly accompanied by the uni- 
| think the hat oftener assumes a new | form cuat, it is thought to have no cha. 
shape, and assimilates itself, gradually, | racter at all, or so general an one as to 
to the head, &c. of the possessor of it. | have nothing particular about it worth 
Now to the proof. naming. 

If you see a hat ‘all tattered and Now and then you meet with the real 
torn,’ with a piece out of the brim here old three-cornered cocked hat, the true 
and there, and the crown beat in, or | and original Egham, Starnes, and IVind. 
sewn on with a bit of pack-thread; it} sor (formerly so nick-named from the 
requires no prophetic power to declare | triangular situation of those towns), but 
the wearer of it to be some poor wretch- | Its visits to us are ]ike those of angels, 
ed outcast, who, rather than be quite ¢ Short and far between ;’ 
bare-headed, has robbed some stick, | and it is universally the mark of an old 
set up in a corn-field or gardener’s | pensioner, or of some old gentleman 
cround to scare the birds, of its highest | born about the year 1740, and who 
appendage; thus leaving the crows to} mounted just such a hat when he was 
sport and riot unmolested, or at all | first breeched, and who is now deter- 
events unalarmed, on the losses of the | mined to part with his cocked hat but 
poor farmer. with his life. The present rising gene- 

As a complete opposite to this, you ration would hardly believe, that about 
see a hatas sleek and as new-looking as | fifty or sixty years ago, all the hats worn 
if just from the maker’s, without a hair | were of that shape, even to the little 
out of its place, the brim unbent, the | boys, and a man in a round hat would 
edges unworn, the ribbon and buckle | then have been hooted. 
all precisely even and in order; who! The broad-brimmed low-crowned hat. 
can doubt for a moment that it is an old | generally gives token of a Quaker,—I 
bachelor’s hat; it looks placid, quict, | beg pardon, a friend—but there are a few 
snug, even sly, like the owner of it; | queer, quaint, formal chaps, who as- 
and seems to say, as he would, ¢ don’t | sume the same sort of covering for their 
touch me.’ crowns; and when you see such a hat 

Your fantails, of course, are the pro- | upon a head where the sad-coloured suit 
perty only of coal-heavers, porters, wag- | is not to be observed beneath it, set 
goners, and the burden-bearing tribe ; | down the wearer as a man who wisnes 
but many of these hats, let me tell you, | to be thought either wiser or better than 
could furnish a curious history of their | his neighbours, perhaps both ; but who, 
different wearers, for they are very fre- | it is quite likely, is neither. Perhaps 
quently cut down and degraded from the | this might be called the hypocritical 
chapeau bras, or the military cocked , hat. 
hat, into the aforesaid fantavl. The extremely oval hat, whose rim 

| 











I dread to say, that a very greasy | is drawn into the segment of a circle on 
round hat, though kept otherwise clean, | each side, seems to indicate the long- 
is too apt to belong to some poor au- headed man; which head I take to be 
thor, more likely a poet than any thing | very different from that of the coun- 
else, and it seems to say that neither its | sellor’s, whose wig-maker grinned amaz- 
owner nor itself are any longer nappy ; | ingly when measuring him for that aw- 
much might be said about this sort of | ful thing, a two-tailed peruque; and 
hat and its wearers, but it is an awful | upon being asked the reason, said that 
subject, and I will quit the theme. the learned gentleman’s head was Just 

If you see, towards nine or ten in the | as thick as it was long. 
evening, a smart chapeau bras flitting| I hardly know what sort of hat can 
along the street, with a form under it | be said to designate the really thick 
dressed in black, you may depend it is | headed and stupid man, except it be 
some young fellow gliding away to a that which you now and then see, 
ball, who has paida hatter half-a-crown | standing upon the top of some ponde- 
for his head-ornament for the evening, | rous noddle, perfectly circular i the 
and who cannot very well afford to hide | crown, and as perfectly straight and un- 
himself in a hackney-coach, but yet is | bent in the rim, which stands out as 
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round, as if it had just 
heen ironed. i cannot say I like a 
round head much more than Charles 
the First did ; though to be sure he had 
cutting reasons for disliking them, for 
truth to say, they put it out of his power 
to wear a hat any more, or a crown 
“ white hat, became through 
Hunt’s example, the signal and distin- 
syishing mark of a radical ; but that 
was only 2 temporary matter, and as 
these things have gone back to their ac- 
customed uses, we may now almost 
take it for granted that a white-hat in 
summer-time, covers the head either of 
a country-gentieman, a coachman, ora 
sporting flash- man, who would give you 
more slang in tive minutes, than you 
would understand in five months, un- 
less with the aid of Grose’s Dictionary 
of the vulgar tongue, or that of some 
other slang lexicographer. 

| shall now only name one other hat 
as indicative of any peculiarity of cha- 
racter, and that is the wed/-thumbed one; 
being bent up on the right side of the 
brim, by constant compression between 
the thumb and fingers of some adept at 


making a bow; and [ generaily suspect 
such aman of being a genteel beggar, 


and if he is a courtier, he will have | 


thumbed his hat in begging a place 
from the crown ; or if a shabby plebian, 
in begging for half-a-crown. 

[could almost fill your paper with a 
creat variety more, but I will have 
mercy on your readers, as well as your- 
self, for the rest are principally non- 
descripts, and therefore could only be 
guessed at. Gut there are two or three 
modes of wearing hats, that I will just 
name, as being tolerably explanatory of 
the character of the wearers, such is the 


hat shoved of the forehead; the man 


who does this is either a hot-headed 
choleric man or a star gazer: and the 
hat sunk over the eyes as clearly marks 
a sloven, or one who is ashamed or 
afraid of being recognized: the last is 
the hat lifted, or cocked, on one side, 
which is sure to belong to a dandy, or 
would-be buck, ; 

Ihave purposely avoided saying any 
thing about the clerical, magisterial, or 
official hat; having too much respect 
lor the powers that be, to affront even a 
beadle or a street-keeper.—I am, &c. 

J. M.L. 
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LONDON SMOKE. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
‘It's very foggy this evening,’ said a 
inend., * Yes,’ said I, ‘and it’s no won- 
der, considering the many chaldrons of 





coals there are burning, without any at- 
tention being paid to Mr. Taylor’s act 
for consuming the smoke. If people, 
or rather their fires, were compelled to 
eat their own smoke, there would not 
be half so many foggy days in London 
as there are; but IL have heard that 
smoke is wholesome ; if so, why wish 
to debar the poor plodding citizens of 
a thing for which they pay nothing, 
and of which there is so much—not that 
I like (as we did last winter) to begin 
and end the day in smoke, it’s very un- 
pleasant certainly; now I havea plan 
in view.’ My friend, who is one of the 
projecting tribe himself, inasmuch that 
his nose is none of the smallest, declared 
himself all attention. * Now suppose,’ 
said I, ‘ every chimney were to have a 
pipe connected with its top, which pipe 
should join another pipe down the side 
of the house, and this pipe should have 
communication with a very large main 
pipe, which should be laid under the 
streets as the gas and water pipes are, 
and thus the smoke might be conveyed 
out of town—down the Thames for in- 
stance, and sufiered to escape some- 
where,where it would not be a nuisance, 
and then what a wonderful improve- 
ment there would be. The poor Lon- 
doners (I will not call them Cockneys), 
when they went a ruralizing to Green- 
wich or Primrose Hill, for instance, 
would not be disappointed as they often 
are now, of the glorious sight the first 
city in the world presents from these 
commanding eminences; then there 
would be all light and sunshine where 
there 1s now smoke and darkness; then 
the pretty little dears would not strain 
their little eyes in vain, to discover the 
huge bulk of St. Paul’s, or some stee- 
ple, perhaps, more contiguous to their 
father’s dwelling; then might the coun- 
try folk, from the top of St. Paul's, ob- 
tain a sight of this vast metropolis to a 
much greater extent than they ever can 
now; then might panoramic views be 
taken all day long, instead of being 
obliged, as Mr. Hornor was,— 

‘To rise betimes before the fires were lit, 


And the black smoke came blinding to his sight.’ ; 


Then—but I might go on almost to in- 
finity. Why do not some monied men 
take the thing in hand directly; surely 
such a prodigious improvement will not 
be left to rest. I think I shall take out 
a patent myself, and obtain an act to 
compel people to submit their chimnies 
to my process, for I do not see that other 
people should profit by my hints ;—no, 
I will not be so selfish either. If any 


association be formed to carry away the 
smoke, | trust it will not end, as many 


done.’ 





others do—in smoke. At all events, 
there can be no harm in submitting my 
projection to the public; and I hope, if 
it is carried into effect, that the Sub- 
way Committee will allow the pipes, for 
the conveyance of smoke, to lie, side b 
side, in their excavations, with the older 
established conveyances for fire and wa- 
ter; this will be but one expense, and 
it will be an additional stimulus to their 
plans being carried into execution, as 
there only requires an act of Parliament 
to compel the Gas and Water Compa- 
nies to lay their pipes in these subways, 
at an expense, perhaps, of 5 or 600,000 
pounds, and then the thing must be 
‘Really,’ said my friend, ‘I 
wonder it has not been done sooner, as 
the expense is so trifling and the utility 
so great; and, if your plan be carried 
into execution, I should not mind hav- 
ing a 10l, share myself.’ I could not 
but express my thanks at this magnifi- 
cent proposal; and, wishing him good 
evening, we parted. G.S. 
——_- 4a 


JOURNAL 
OF AN ATTEMPT To rEacH THE CRATER 
OF THE VOLCANO or AREQUIPA. 


By Eliphalet Smith, Citizen of the United States. 


AREQUIPA is one of the most beautiful 
cities of Peru, and stands upon an ele- 
vation of 11,000 feet from the level of 
the Pacific, about 120 miles (English) 
from its shores, and something more 
than the same distance from the great 
range of the Cordilleras, in 18° south 
latitude. The mountain designated as 
the Volcano of Arequipa is a single peak, 
frequently seen from Arico, at the dis- 
tance of 104 leagues. Like Etna, it 
stands an isolated pyramid, with its 
sides elevated, to an angle of sixty de- 
grees, from the horizon, and terminat- 
ing inasharp point, distinctly visible, 
though its estimated height is upwards 
of 18,000 feet. It does not, however, 
assume a mountainous character to the 
eye of those ascending its sides from 
the sea until you have passed Arequipa, 
so gradual is the elevation, but then the 
ascent becomes more precipitous as 
far as the small village of Cangallo, and 
thence the angle of its rise is still more 
increased, 

On the 5th February, 1822, I left 
Arequipa, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, 
accompanied by Mr. Wm. Turner, Don 
Bartolo and Don Antonio Lion, and ar- 
rived at Cangallo (about four leagues) 
at half past twelve. The next morning, 
at 7 o’clock, we resumed our journey, 
and by ten reached the Oho de Agua, a 
spring of clear, cold, fresh water, soft 
and brisk. This fountain is about two 
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leagues from Cangallo, 15,090 feet at 
least above the sea, and at the greatest 
elevation at which running water has 
been found upon the height. We were 
now upon the inner side or eastern ac- 
clivity, but made an attempt to wind 
sjnrally to the north-west front. Just 
before weshould have reached the south- 
West point, ascending became imprac- 
ticable with the mules, and at half past 
three in the afternoon we pitched our tent 
undera large beetling cliff, from whence 
the summit appeared. to be so near, 
that we anticipated success with cer- 
taimty, and, in expression of this feel- 
ing, gave to the rock, the flattering ap- 
péellation of ‘the Cliff of Hope.’ 

After supping choicely, I laid down 
to sleep, but at half past nine in the 
evening I was seized with a tormenting 
head-ache and violent vomiting, which 
I endured without the least sign of 
abatement until 4 o'clock, when | left 
the cliff, and returned to Cangallo. I 
had not descended 390 yards before I 
was entirely relieved from ihe pains of 
my head and the sickness of my stomach. 

My companions had not as yet been 
atiected, and continued the ascent, sur- 
mounting rockey precipices and hills of 
powdery ashes, until 7 o'clock, when 
they had not advanced more than 300 
a here Don Bartolo began to raise 

ood, gave up the attempt, and turned 
back. 

Mr. Turner and Don Antonio went 
on, clambering through the ashes and 
other volcanic exuvie, unti! 10 A. M. 
when they supposed themselves within 
100 yards of the summit, but were so 
nearly overcome by the pain and ex- 
treme difficulty of respiration, that they 
abandoned as imprudent, if not impossi- 
ble, their all but accomplished enter- 
prize. 

Fahrenheit’s thermometer, near the 
Cliff of Hope, stood, at 2 P. M. at 87°; 
at6 P. M. at 69°; and at 2 A. M. at 
30, 

On my route from the cliff to Can- 
gallo, I traversed several ravines, or 
large gullies, some of which are seventy 
or eighty feet deep, with banks that are 
nearly perpendicular. These channels, 
no doubt, are cut by the rapid torrents 
precipitated from the clouds, which ga- 
ther and hang about the mountain in 
the rainy season. 

I was struck by the variety of colours, 
which designated as many layers of va- 
rious earths and different strata of lava, 
scorize, and stones, which form the co- 
vering of this mountain, and are iaid 
bare by the rains. At the base lies a 
bed about ten feet thick from the bot- 





tom of the gully, composed of various 
strata, in lines parallel to the angle of 
the mountain’s elevation. The first is 
lava, twelve inches thick, black inter- 
mixed with hard pebbles of the same 
colour; over this is spread a layer of 
rich soil, about fourteen inches thick ; 
a line of yellowish lava supervenes, con- 
taining hard stones of the same colour, 
and of the same thickness with the 
black. Upon this another layer of rich 
soil, and so alternately through seven 
varieties of hue and colour. Upon this 
variegated bed five other members of 
the formation are placed upon one ano- 
ther in distinct masses ; the first, a bed 
of yellowish earth between twenty and 
thirty feet deep; then a stratum of 
whitish volcanic production, twelve or 
fourteen inches through; upon these a 
bed of reddish earth, from thirty to 
forty feet deep; another stratum of yel- 
lowish volcanic substances succeeds, 
and over all is a thin layer of sand 
not exceeding six inches in depth, 
which is the present crust of the Vol- 
cano of Arequipa. 

There was no snow seen by any of us 
—the sandy surface was quite hot, and 
almost blistering to the uncovered feet 
of the natives, but there was no indica- 
tion of any other heat than that pro- 
duced by the direct rays of the sun, in 
an atmosphere highly rarified. There 
was no shaking or trembling of the 
mountain, nor any of the sounds of 
ebullition commonly attending volca- 
noes, It is said that there are two cra- 
ters at the summit—one, the largest, on 
the north side, and close to the crown; 
the less on the south face, and lower. 
We saw neither, nor any thing indica- 
tive of their present existence. All ve- 
getation ceases one hundred yards be- 
low the cliff of Hope, but terminates 
there ina vigorous growth of rhubarb 
and two grasses, one of which was in 
flower. It is this herbage, probably, 
which attracts the wild asses to the 
neighbourhood (if they are found here 


at all) and not the fire and shelter of 


the interior, as has been fancifully sup- 
posed. The apex of this mountain, 
which strikes the beholder at a distance 
as remarkably pointed, is not less than 
four miles in circuit at the very top. 
Neither of the party observed during 
the whole excursion any marine pro- 
duction, unless indeed the sound, hard 
stones embedded in the lava at the bot- 
tom of the gully be consideyd of that 
formation. Fahrenheit’s thermometer 


ranges from 45 to 80 during the year 
at Arequipa. 
The researches of the curious have 
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| been often invited by the unexplored 


phenomena of this laboratory of na- 
ture, the interior of which must be the 
more amusing and instructive, since 
her fires are extinguished and her la- 
bours have ceased. Several adventu. 
rers boast of baving reached the sum- 
mit; some to have contemplated the 
gigantic admeasurements of the vol- 
cano, and others to have been astonish- 
ed in beholding the unknown wonders 
that gambol in the privacy of its crater, 
The wild asses are said to winter there! 

But there is no record or tradition of 
the last instance in which this great 
furnace was in blast, and it has cer- 
tainly remained inactive since the pro- 
vince was conquered by the successors 
of Pizarro in 1560, We were conduct- 
ed by an old Peruvian as our guide, 
who had performed the same office on 
every occasion within the recollection 
of the oldest residents of Arequipa, and 
he assured us that he had never known 
any one to have reached the summit. 
Mr. Turner was at this time a young 
man, full of health and vigour, athletic 
and resolute, and as sufficient to this 
achievement in each particular as any 
man of my acquaintance, and his great- 
est elevation did not exceed 18,000 feet. 
The Cliff of Hope we estimated to be 
17,500 feet. 

It would require uncommon experi- 
ence, great labour, and muchtime, fora 
strancer unpractised in the ascent, to 
reach even the cliff, without a guide ; 
and if any thus unaided have passed to 
the very top, they must have been fa- 
voured by peculiarities of atmosphere, 
season, or the conformation or state of 
their organs, or other happy incidents, 
unknown to others, and not within my 
powers of conjecture. 

Diora 
LETTER OF LADY MARY DUNCAN, 





THE following is a copy of a letter 
written by Lady Mary Duncan, the aunt 
of the hero of Camperdown, to the late 
Lord Melville, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The writer, though then 
upwards of eighty years of age, appears 
to have been feelingly alive to tle ho- 
nour of her family :-— 
Hampton Court, Oct. ye. 18th, 1798. 

‘Srr,—Tho’ I have not the honour of 
being personally known to you, can’t resist 
giving you joy of the signal victory. Report 
says my nephew is to be made a viscount. 
Myself is nothing, but the whole nation 
thinks, the least you can do, 1s to give him 
an English earldom—from the multiplicity 
of your business, may have slipt what Iam 
now going to lay before your eyes—please 


to consider what a chicken-hearted way ail 
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, was in, low spirited by the war, 
at taxes (although necessary), 
grumbling and dissatisfied in every county 
> now comes my hero, the first that at- 
to quash the rebellious seamen, 
jocks up the Texel for 19 weeks ; when they 
could no longer remain, they came out. He 
dies after the Dutch, completely beats them, 
though they resisted like brave men. Iknow 
the little etiquette of not raising gentlemen 
but by degrees, a very proper distinction for 
those thirteen gentle lords you made last 
week. But what has that to do with a con- 
queror? What a different situation all your 
ministers are in at the opening of the par- 
liament—the nation joyful, not a black de- 
mocrat dare open his mouth, even our co- 
wardly allies are ashamed to have deserted 
us, all success, under God, owing to my ne- 
phew. Lord St. Vincent is a brave man, 
he merited it, was made an earl, I leave to 
you the comparison. All my ancestors 
rose only by their brave actions by sea and 
land—makes me think it is the only way of 
rising—am sure, was this properly repre- 
sented to our good king, who esteems a brave 
religious man, like himself, he would be of 
iy opinion; therefore I expect soon to hear 
of his being made Earl of Lundie, Viscount 
Texel, and Baron Duncan. The first and 
last he owes to his ancient family; the vis- 
count, for his successors to remember the 
great man who locked up the Dutch in the 
Texel, and defeated them—don’t doubt you 
are proud, as Lam, of being related to Ad- 
miral Duncan.—I have the honour to be 
your most obedient humble servant, 
“Mary Duncan. 
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Original Poetry. 


LINES 
Written on the Anniversary of a Female Society. 


Hatt! festive day, to meek-eyed Pity dear, 

Born with a smile and hallow'd with a tear! 

Ye blooming train, whose charter’d laws main- 
tain 

The female right to sooth the couch of pain ; 

To wipe the burniug tear that dims the eye, 

And chase the chilling frown of Poverty. 

In the low cot where sinking nature lies, 

Your a care each well-known want sup- 

plies ; 

Here gorgeous wealth in vain would yield her 

Stofe, 

And with officious hand her bounty pour, 

With costly viands load the humble board, 

And proudly hope that comfort was restor’d. 

No! in those moments that demand your care, 

 € Countless weaith of Croesus might despair ; 

ries are the means, but mighty is the end, ‘ 

ll they desire and wish for is a friend ; 

Jue who, like you, can feel, like you can know 
heir simple wants, and knowing can bestow. 
appy distinction! Charity like your’s 
~ to refresh like April’s dewy showers ; 
a sparkling tribute trembles on each spray 

What ae the op’ning blossom into day. 

4 $ the best reward your bounties share? 

heen mother’s tributary prayer. 

a hallow d off’ring! privilege divine ! 

md by angels at the heav’nly shrine. 





Ye great, ye wealthy, when the page of fame 
and to future days each titled name, 


Shall h 





Blush at this incense of a venial crew, 

Who praise because their interest is in view ; 

And learn that Charity which sees and knows ? 

The humble channel where its bounty flows, 

And seeks the silent praise a grateful heart 
bestows. E. G. B. 
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SONG.—WOMAN’'s LOVE. 


Go range the world and search it round, 
Its ev’ry pleasure prove, 

And then confess no joy you found, 
Like gentle woman’s love. 


All else below, save only this, 
Is fleeting and untrue ; 

And ev’ry other earthly bliss 
But mocks as we pursue. 


What’s fortune? ask the sordid slave, 
Who craves for health in vain: 

And what are titles? will they save 
Or mitigate a pain ? 


Ambition’s but a glaring light 
Which dazzles to betray ; 

And he who climbs to learning’s height 
Must mount a slipp’ry way. 


And who has e’er on man relied, 
Nor found an empty heart? 

Oh, fleeting friendship! thee I’ve tried, 
And know how false thou art. 


But when joys fade and faithless prove, 
And early hopes are past, 

Tis then the light of woman’s love 
Will cheer thee to the last. 

Around our path its beams are drawn, 
Dispelling gloom and strife ; 

It rises with our early dawn, 
And only sets with life. 


In youth, it is the sun at noon, 
That darts its fiery ray ; 

And, oh! it is the milder moon, 
When brighter hours decay. 


Then range the world and search it round, 
Its ev'ry pleasure prove, 

And then confess no joy you found 
Like gentle woman’s love. T. A. M‘K. 


Ghe Mrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


PPP LAAL 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—The good 
old days of the drama are really return- 
ing, and comedy and tragedy wiill still 
draw houses when well performed. 
Even opera, with all the attractions of 
a Braham and a Stephens, can only di- 
vide the honours with the legitimate 
drama. Mr. T. Dibdin’s opera of The 
Cabinet, which, on its being first pro- 
duced in 1805, was so attractive, has 
been successfully revived; nor is it to 
be wondered at, since it combines the 
music of Reeve, Davy, Braham, and 
Corri, with the smart humour of one of 
our best dramatists,—and certainly the 
best writer of operas of his day; and 
never, since The Cabinet was introduced 
on the stage, has it been better per- 
formed. 

On Tuesday evening the audience, not 
often out of humour, felt offended at 
The Haunted Tower being substituted for 
The Castle of Andalusia, which had 


eam 

















been announced. The reason of the 
change was the indisposition of Mr. 
Horn. Mr. Braham, however, stmg a 
few of his best songs in addition to 
those in the opera, which had the effect 
of reconciling the audience. 

CovENT GARDEN. — The Duenna 
was played on Tuesday evening, in 
which the principal attraction was Miss 
Paton’s first appearance as Clara. Miss 
Hallande played Carlos; Miss Love, 
Louisa; Mrs, Davenport,.the Duenna; 
Mr. Blanchard, Don Jerome; and Mr. 
Fawcett, cunning Isaac. Miss Paton’s 
performance was admirable: and the 
opera, being strongly cast, was much 
applauded throughout.—On Wednes- 
day, Much ado about Nothing was per- 
formed, Miss Chester playing Beatrice 
for the first time ;—in the early scenes, 
we admired her gay playfulness and 
occasionally the smartness of her sallies, 
the effect of which, however, was some- 
times injured by rapidity of utterance 
or inarticulateness; but, as the piece 
proceeded, she became more deliberate, 
and displayed the wit of the author with 
a vivacity, acuteness, and elegance, that 
made us lose sight of the slight blemishes 
we have noticed, and join in the general 
enthusiasm. Mr. C. Kemble played 
Benedick in his usual style—a style that 
cannot be excelled by any living actor, 
and the other characters were supported 
in a respectable manner. 

A new tragedy, from the pen of 2 
lady, is in rehearsal at this house, of 
which report speaks favourably. 


Literature and Science. 














PLL LAL L HE 


The new novel, by the author of The 
Entail,’ of which the printing is nearly fi- 
nished, is, we understand, a narrative of a 
Covenanter’s sufferings, entitled * Ringan 
Gilhaize,’ supposed to be written by himself. 

A curious chemical phenomenon is now 
to be seen in a field near Lilleshall Coal 
Works, in the possession of Mrs. Brigden, 
of Muckston, in Shropshire. Whilst drain- 
ing the field a few days ago, a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood discovered, that imme- 
diately under the surface of the earth what 
was supposed, from the croaking noise, to be 
water, was carbonated hydrogen gas, which, 
on a light being applied to it, instantly took 
fire, and blazed brilliantly for a short period. 
The whole field is underlayed with this va- 
pour, and, from the number of people who 
visit and re-kindle it, is kept ‘in a perpetual 
illumination.’ 

Imperial Education in China.—The em- 
peror himself has attended to the examina- 
tion of the high€r departments of the lite- 
rati this year, and has heard them read on 
various Classical authors, As might be an- 
ticipated, some have been promoted, and 
others degraded to very low rank.—His ma- 
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jesty has also examined the progress made 
by his fourth son, a lad fourteen years of 
age, and is much diSappointed to find him 
quite unable to write verses. The emperor 
remembers well that his august father, the 
late emperor, examined him when he was 
thirteen years of age, on which occasion 
verses were dimly composed by him. His 
majesty attributes the present failure to the 
prince’s tutors, and has ordered a complete 
set of new masters.— Pekin Gazette. 
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Che Wee. 
Billy Waters* to his Violin, at the last time of 
Pawning tt. 
Massa Catgut, adieu!—thou must go to the 
shop : 
It is painful to lose thy assistance, so merry! 
Poor Billy '!—so sicky, must part with his prop; 
His good fortune before de bad Logic and 
Jerry. 


Poor Blacky is ruin’d!—de workhouse his lot? 
Poor wifey! my dears, al! the poor picka- 
ninnies ! 
Sweet Catgut, adieu '—all must go for de pot ; 
Thy massa no silver, no dollars, no guineas ! 








Time was, when de ladies who live in the 
squares, 
Would laughee and dancee to cheer away 


, SOTTOW ; 

Now sicky keeps massa, poor Blacky! upstairs ; 

Send home all de cash, faithful Kit, you can 
borrow. 

Washington.—The following circumstance 
is related by Dr. Bard, who was the physi- 
cian of General Washington while in New 
York,-when congress sat there, and attend- 
ed him in a very dangerous illness : 

“On one occasion being left alone with 
him, General Washingtou, looking sted- 
fausuly in his face, desired his candid opinion 
as to the probable termination of bis dis- 
ease, adding, with that placid firmness 
which marked hts address, ‘* Do not flatter 
me with vain hopes: I am not afraid to die, 
and, therefore, can bear the worst.” Dr. 
Bard’s answer, though it expressed hope, 
acknowledged his apprehension. The pre- 
sident replied, ** Whether to-mght, or 
twenty years hence, makes no difference; 
I know that I am in the hands of a good 
Providence.”’’ 

Jeux @esprit, written ina Frosty Morning. 

Frost is the greatest artist in our clime, 

He paints in nature and describes in rime. 

It is curious~-to observe how, in the re- 

orts of some men, crimes are magnified 
and duninished, on accouut of the place 
where they are committed: thus, we see, 
that every murmur among the soldiery of 
France, is an insurrection; and the ducking 
a pocket-diver, a massacre. This is done, 
because liberty is in the irregular state of 
infancy. Let us turn to a couatry where it 
is established. We read, in the Irish papers, 
of an election riot, in which five young men 
were killed; and thus the paragraph con- 
cludes, ‘ had it not been fgy the interference 
of the magistrates, scrious consequences would 
have ensued.’ 





* A well-known itinerant beggar, who died 
Jately. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
In our next, we shall be enabled to lay before 
pour readers a highly interesting article on the 
recently much discussed question of subjects 
for anatomy, and on the proposition of the sur- 
geons, that the anatomical schools should be 
supplied with the bodies of the poor. 

Seven Symptoms of Spring in the Country 
and E G. B. in defence of a Branch of Native 
Industry ‘in our next. 








LITERARY FUND, 
The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 


of this Institution will be celebrated at Preemasons' 
Hall, on WEDNESDAY. the 14th May. His Grace 
the DUKE of SOMERSET in the Chair. 
CHARLES SYMMONS, D. D. 
JAMES ANDERSON, L.L.D. ¢ registrars 
J. BOWYER NICHOLS, F.S. A. 
A List of the Stewards will be given in future Ad- 
vertisements. 


Mr. GLOVER’S EXHIBITION 


of PAINTINGS is now open, 16, OLD BOND 
STREET, opposite Stafford Street. Admittance, ls, 


Catalogue, 6a. 











Tiis day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 7s. boards, 


POEMS, DRAMATIC and MIs- 


CELLANEOUS. 
By HENRY NEEUPF. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to Mrs. Joanna Baillie. 


Printed for John Letts, jan, 32, Cornhill. 








CURTIS ON SURDITAS: the third edition, consi- 
derably enlarged and improved, price 7s. 6d, bas. 

A TREATISE ON THE PHYSI- 

OLOGY and DISEASES of the EAR; with new 

Modes of Treatment, illustrated by a variety of inter- 

esting Cases, and accompanied with a plate of improved 

Acoustic Instruments, for assisting hearing. 


By J H CURTIS, Esq. Aurist to the King. 


Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street, of 
whom may be had, by the —_ Auther, A MAP of the 
EAR, for the nse of medical Students, price 6s. coloured, 
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This day is published, in 4 vols. 12mu. price lH. 4s. 
LOGAN, a Faminy History. 


‘Hear me, for I will speak !'—Brutus. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., Leadenhall Street. 
Where may be had, just published ; 
RICARDO THE OUTLAW, a Romance, by Capt. 
Simpson, 2 vols. 14s, 
OWEN CASTLE, by Miss Sullivan, 4 vols. 1). 
TRACEY THE POET, a Sketch from Life, 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. 
THE SCARLET HANDKERCHIEP, by the Author 
of ‘ Zelica,’ 3 vols. 18s. 
WINTER IN EDINBURGH, by Honoria Scott, new 
edition, 3 vols. 16s. Gd. 
Sa or Infidelity, by Grace Stuart Hume, 5 vols. 
1. 10s. 
Carey and Lea's Geography of the Western Hemise 
phere. 
This day is published, in one Volume 8vo. illustrated 
with several culoured Maps, Charts, and Views, price 
18s. in boards, 


THE GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
and STATISTICS of AMERICA and the WEST IN- 
DIES; exhibiting a correct Account of the Discovery, 
Settlement, and Progress uf the various Kingdoms, 
States, and Provinces of the Western Hemisphere, to 
the Year 1822 

By H.C. CAREY and J. LEA, of Philadelphia. 


London: Reprinted with considerable Additions re 
lative to the New States of South America, &c. &c., for 
Sherwood, Jones, aud Co, Paternoster Row. 


‘The Publication before us contains by far the most 
valuable condensation of American Geography, Histo- 
ry, and Statistics, which has issued from the press. It 
18 constructed on a compreheusive and excellent plan ; 
the Maps, Charts, and Plates are numerous and well 
executed; and when all the modern information re- 
quired by the changes and revolutions on the New 
Coutinent are taken into the account, we are free to say 
that this volame is a very complete illustration of the 
important matters which it embraces. Either for in- 
stiuction or reference it is calculated to be a standard 








werk. —Lit. Gaz. March 29, 
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This day is published, in 3 vols. price 1Ns, 
VARGAS: a Tate or Spar. 


‘It is deserving of much more attention than is 
now-a-days, commonly Destowed on works of this Spe 
cies. It evinces an accurate knowledge of old § i h 
manners, and feelings, and characters; and, alt ou > 
the autbor displays little skill in the structure of a r 
ble, he writes with a spirit that carries one through his 
volumes with unceasing interest. The scene is laid 7 
afresh and fertile soil; the characters are stro? iy 
drawn; and the style is clear, nervous, and muscula ie 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
By whom also are published, 


1. MAURICE POWELL; an Historical Welsh Tale 
3 vols. price 18s. , 

2. The PRIEST. 3 vols. price 18s. 

3. The SISTERS. 4 vols. post 8vo. price 1). 8. 
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This day is published, in foolscap, price 73. 


POEMS byBERNARD BARTON. 


Third edition with additions. 

* Modern days have furnished no happier instance of 
this alliance of poetry with sound religion. Mr Bar- 
ton, without awakening the passions, has found the 
means of touching the affections; the tear which be 
produces is chaste as the dew of heaven ; the sympathy 
which he stirs is such as angels feel, the joy which 
he imparts is such as the father may share with bis 
daughter,—the son with his mother.’—British Review, 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
By whom also are published, 


POEMS for YOUTH, bya Family Circle, 2 vols 
price 7s. 

POEMS, by one of the Authors of ‘ Puems for Youth.’ 
Second edition, price 3s. 6d, 





Hebrew and English Lexicon. : 


This day is published, in royal 8vo. price only 1). Is 
the eighth edition, corrected and improved, of 


PARKHURST’S HEBREW and 


ENGLISH LEXICON, with Points. In which the He. 
brew and Chaldee Words of the Old Testament are ex- 
plained in their leading and derived senses, the Deriva- 
tive Words ranged under their respective Primitives, 
and the Meanings assigned to each authorized by reter- 
é€nce to passages of Scripture. To which is prefixed, 
an Hebrew, and a Chaldee Grammar without Points. 


London: printed for C. and J. Rivington; J. Cuthell ’ 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; T. Cadell‘ 
J. Richardsun; J. Mawman; Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy; Ogle, Duncan, and Co.; G. and W. B. Whitta- 
ker; W. Mason; R. Scholey; Baynes and Co.; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; J. Nisbett; J. Bohn; G. Mackie; 
R. Saunders ; T. Tegg; T. Redshaw; Hurst, Robinson, 
and Co.; aud Stirling and Slade. 





English Botany. 


This day is published, in two very large vols. Svo. with 
21 Plates, price 21. 2s,, or, with tie Plates coloured, 
price 21. 12s. 6d. 


A NATURAL ARRANGEMENT 


of BRITISH PLANTS, according to their relations to 
each other, as pointed out by Jussieu, De Candolle, 
Brown, &c.; including those cultivated for Use; with 
their Characters, Differences, Synonyms, Places of 
Growth, Times of Flowering, and Sketch of their Uses ; 
with an Intreduction to Botany, in which the Terms 
are explained. 
By SAMUEL FREDERICK GRAY, 
Lecturer on Botany, the Materia Medica, &c. 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


‘Wecannot conclude our account of this work, with- 
out saying that, to any person who is desirous of know- 
ing our British Plants, unaided by coloured figures, 
and who is conversant only with the Eeglsh language, 
it is by far the most useful that has yet appeared.— 
Monthly Review, July, 1822. 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
tw dovrs East of Exeter Change; to whom adver » 
tisements and communications * for the Editor’ (post 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold ulso by Souter, 73, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway; 
Piccadilly; H and W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, Gros- 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Street, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Malt; by the po 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Sutherlard, Cat 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasgens 
and bu all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.—- hus 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.—Printed by 


Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street 
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